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Have Your Schools 


been 


promoted 
? 


EW pupils entering. Old pu- 
pils moving ahead. School opens with 
advancement all along the line. 


Does it also open with advancement in 
your floor cleaning methods? 


Hand and knee or pole brush scrubbing, 
hand polishing are as out-of-date as a pre- 
war geography. They are as great a drag 
on progress in maintenance as a room full 
of backward pupils would be to educational 
progress. 


Let your floor cleaning methods keep 
pace with your teaching methods. Employ 
only the newest and best. Use the 
FINNELL electric way—the FINNELL 
SYSTEM of electric scrubbing, waxing and 
polishing. In classrooms, corridors, as- 
sembly rooms, lavatories—everywhere in 
the school building—the FINNELL Elec- 
tric Floor Machine cleans, beautifies and 
preserves floors. It makes no difference 


It waxes 


It polishes 





FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 





what kind of floors you have, or what 
treatment they need, the FINNELL does 
better work—and saves time and money 
for you. The FINNELL has been known 
to reduce cleaning costs by as much as 60 
per cent. 


Eight models of the FINNELL Electric Floor 
machine. Twenty various arrangements of units 
—a just-right system for any school, be it large 
or small. Without cost to you or obligation in 
any way we should be glad to recommend the 
FINNELL System which would be most profit- 
able for you to use. 
Write us. Address 
FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, INC., 1509 
East Street, Elk- 
hart, Ind. (Factor- 
ies Elkhart, Ind., 
Hannibal, Mo., and 
Ottawa, Ont., Can- 
ada. District offices 
in principal cities of 
U. S. A.) 


It scrubs 


It sands 
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Ludlow School, Shaker Heights, O. 
Architects, Schneider & Hirschfeld, Cleveland, O. 
Heating Contractor, Feldman Bros., Cleveland, O. 












Hayes School, Lakewood, O. 

Architects, Howell & Thomas, Cleveland, O. 

Heating Contractors, The Chappell-Warren Co. 
Cleveland, O. 





HESE fine school buildings are 
typical of hundreds of schools 
whose pupils and teaching staff are bene- 


fitting from BUCKEYE Héalovent ventila- 


tion. 


Shaker Heights and Lakewood, Ohio 
show their preference for 


BUCKEYE Héalovénl Ventilation. 
















Malvern School, Shaker Heights, O. 
Architects, Schneider & Hirschfeld, Cleveland, O. 
Heating Contractor, Huffman-Wolfe, Columbus, O. 





Roosevelt School, Lakewood, O. 

Architects, Howell & Thomas, Cleveland, O. 

Heating Contractors, The Chappell-Warren Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Ask for Bulletins No. 124 and No. 126 
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Built-in Strength for 
School Abuse 


p> CHOOL architects, builders, and schools boards everywhere know and 
appreciate the great amount of misuse and abuse toilet compartments 

in public and private schools receive. School children are not only care- 
Ath te nd agen me pea less with such equipment—often they are wilfully destructive. Quite 


is electrically welded into a solid unit. , : ‘ P ‘ 
The middle photograph illustrates how naturally the toilet door bears the brunt of this kicking, pushing and shoving 


er ne we sche eh “ious at recess and after school is dismissed. Only equipment that is designed 

pe A ane ne ne to withstand the worst mistreatment possible will give satisfaction. 

ata eames WeISTEEL compartment doors are fabricated from copper bearing 
sheet steel, electrically welded into a substantial unit. The four corner 
joints of the mitered stiles and rails are electrically welded by an exclusive 
process. The unique reenforcements, illustrated at the side, become, by this 
process, an integral part of each corner of the door, making the corners 
actually the strongest part of the unit. These joints are then finished 
flush and. smooth, insuring a pleasing appearance. 

These extra construction features make WerSTEEL equipment the 
most economical equipment you can buy. We shall be glad to tell you 
of a school installation near you for you to see. Write us today . . No 
obligation, of course . . Henry Wets MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, INC., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


WEISTEEL 


SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS- CUBICLES 
—VO 
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LABORATORY, VOCATIONAL, LIBRARY 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 











Manufacturing Facilities furniture quickly and economically Visitors 

The making of dependable school and arg, swags mqrecmse a me gacters re 

laboratory furniture requires not only an ex Chi a ~ Be, poet ge rs i ny ~ 

perienced engineering organization, skilled shed SaGgy Ww . - oe ‘ 

workmanship, and the use of good materials an unlimited supply of raw materials an 
| ® ‘ ’ ‘ -_- ‘ 

| but an intelligent combination of these highly skilled mechanics, Each department 

| things In specifying Welch school and is under the supervision of men with long 

laboratory furniture made in Manitowoc you experience in the manufacture of scientific 

} ipparatus, It is equipped with up-to-date 


combination—-you are 
are guaranteed this combinati you machinery, essential in manufacturing scien 


st ally built equipment that , 
petro _ oe ae” nent severe 'ific apparatus of the highest quality. No. 2100 Chemistry Table 
use and treatment Service Department Catalog F 
We have been manufacturing school and lrained engineers and designers of many A copy of our 1928-29 edition of Catalog F 
laboratory furniture for a number of years years’ experience are available to contractors, should be in the hands of everyone inter- 
and in April, 1928, we took over the Wiese iwrchitects and buyers, for consulting and ad- ested in Laboratory, Vocational and Librar 
Laboratory Furniture Company of Manito- vising services in reference to laboratory Furniture. It will be sent promptly prepai 
woc, Wisconsin, whose reputation for the equipment without charge or obligation. This upon request. In it you will find a com. 
includes suggestive layout plans showing the plete line of laboratory furniture for your 


highest quality is universally known, ; i 
various pieces of laboratory furniture, to various copartments, giving in concise terms 


Our Factories gether with the roughing-in points for all the exact construction of each piece. The 


Our school and laboratory furniture fac- plumbing, electricity, gas, etc., as required for many ff a : : ‘ 
tory is located at Manitowoc, Wisconsin the various openers specified, 7 yee ee you a clear idea 
This insures excellent shipping facilities over Architects and buyers are relieved of all of . . 
two railways and four steamship lines. Its the details incident to planning and arrang Catalog G 
location which is in the heart of the wood- ing the various departments that we equip Our Catalog G illustrates and lists a most 
workng districts, affords us a plentiful sup Our planning and_ installation department complete line of Physical and Chemical ap- 
ply of highly skilled cabinet makers, finishers carries work through to completion covering paratus. Instructors of Chemistry, Physics 
and other artisans, Our plant is arranged the actual installation and the giving of eng!- and Biol will find our Catalogs, G and 
and equipped with the most modern machin- neering service and inspection even after the B very helpful in making up their lists of 

work is completed equipment. 


ery necessary to manufacture laboratory 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
General Office, Warehouse and Scientific Apparatus Factory 
1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, Ti S. A. 





Laboratory Furniture Factory 
| MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 
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Univent and Glass make the difference 


UCCESSFUL results of the Uni 
S vent have brought national rec- 
ognition to the basic idea of unit 
ventilation. With success has come 
imitation; but — imitation is not 
duplication 
This fact is becoming more and more 
known: the results of Univent Ven 
tilation cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilatgr. The Univent’s 
important features are exclusive to 
the Univent 


— 


The Univent is a complete individual 
ventilating machine. Draws air 
directly from out of doors. Cleans it. 
Warms it to a comfortable tempera- 
ture. Distributes it gently to every 
corner of the room—without draft. 
Simpler than opening windows and 
there is no question as to results— 


no other 
ventilator gives 








UNI\/EN 


Here ts 


VENTILATION 


that cannot be 


duplicated 


because Univent results are obvious. 


Better health and attendance records 

better concentration of pupils— 
satisfied teachers—these are some of 
the results credited to the Univent 
by school authorities, architects and 
engineers everywhere who endorse it 
as the most simple, efficient and eco- 
nomical system of ventilation known. 
Write for free book of facts, No. 21. 
The Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Moline. Illinois. 
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THIS MONTH 


The problem of identifying and eliminating 
from teachers’ colleges those students who 
are unsuited to teaching is discussed by Mr. 
Courtis in the leading article on page 21 of 
this issue. 


The place of military training in schools, 
long a matter of controversy, again is made 
the center of discussion by Mr. Carr, whose 
article appears on page 27. 





How the parent-teacher group may help or 
hinder the school program is dential on 
page 30 by Mr. Butterworth. 


An interesting description of the Bellevue- 
Yorkville Health Demonstration Area, New 
York City, is presented on page 33 by two 
of the supervisors. 


The factors in planning, building and land- 
scaping Scripps College, Claremont, Calif., 
are presented on page 51 by Mr. Edwards, 
who illustrates his article with several par- 
ticularly beautiful photographs. 
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UNIVERSAL HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 


o-and-So 
SAYS .-- 


‘Best By Test’ 


For several years we have been using var- 
ious types of unit heating and ventilating 
devices, several of our own manufacture, 
operating first in an experimental way and 
later with permanent installations. We 
have found your system very satisfactory 
indeed, so much so that the same is being 
specified for all our new buildings. 


We find the Universal Unit very satis- 
factory from the standpoint of economy 
of space, neatness in appearance and 
general satisfactory results in heating and 
ventilating. 

WILLIAM WIRT, Supt. of Schools 


Gary Public Schools, 
Gary, Indiana 


A Universal Friend, Indeed 


I am well pleased with the Universal Unit 
Ventilation System which you have in- 
stalled in the Stelton School two years ago. 


As Iam ateaching principal, I speak from 
actual experience. I happen also to be 
peculiarly susceptible to the ill effects of air 
which is stagnant, overheated or too dry. 


Prior to the use of the Universal Unit I 
found it necessary to keep one or more 
windows open most of the time in my 
room in winter as well as in fall andspring. 
I find that with the Universal Unit if direc- 
tions for its management are accurately 
followed, we can have the advantages of 
moving moistened air without too greatly 





lowering the temperature in cold weather, 
and that its use makes life much more 
tolerable in hot weather. 


I keep my desk as directly as possible in 
the current. Sometimes the janitor shuts 
off the motor while I am working there 
after school. Immediately I feel a great 
lack. I also sorely miss the movement of 
the air about me when I sit down to work 
at home in the evening. 
SUSAN M. FILLIPS, Principal 


Stelton Schools, 
Metuchen, N. J. 


Excellent Satisfaction 


I am glad to say that the Universal Unit 
Ventilation System is in use in two of 
our new schools and is giving excellent 
satisfaction. 


DAVID A. WARD, Supt. of Schools 
Wilmington Public Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Five Years of Satisfaction 


Regarding your Universal Unit System 
which has been in use in our school for 
the last five years, we are pleased to state 
that we are very well satisfied with the 
service that these Units have given. 


I think that the Units have had practically 
no attention other than the ordinary care 
in keeping them lubricated, etc. 

HARRY R. MENSCH, Supervising Principa] 


Milltown Public School, 
Milltown, N, J. 


Especially Pleased 


We have the Universal Unit Ventilating 
System in our Junior High School, a build- 
ing with 22 classrooms and auditorium. 
I have been especially pleased that the 
ventilating system in this building has 
met every test that the school has made 
upon it. Like most conveniences, a ven- 
tilating system serves best whenitremains 
a part of the background. Teachers and 
pupils are getting the benefit of the system 
without any concern on their part. 
Our two new elementary schools of 12 
rooms each, also are provided with the 
Universal Unit Ventilating System. 
GEORGE B, FINE, Supervising Principal 


Pensauken Township Schools, 
Pensauken, N. J. 


Performance Under Difficulties 
Your Unit Ventilating System was in- 
stalled in two basement rooms which had 
to be turned into classrooms, each one of 
which has a door which leads to a toilet 
room. Even with these disadvantages the 
air is fresh and sweet at all times. 

The system is a success and gives entire 
satisfaction. 


CHARLES F. HOWARD, 
Supervising Principal 
The Hygienic School Building, 
Steelton, Pa. 


A FREE Book of 112 pages showing in- 
stallations of Universal Units in all parts 
of the country will be sent you promptly 
upon request. Write for it today. (904) 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American Rlower 


VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
Manufacturers of all Types of Air Handling Qi” Equipment Since 1665 
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Safe, 

More Rigid, 
Smoother 
Running, 
More En- 
during. 











New 3O and 36 
Inch Band Saws 


All past conceptions of band saw ef- 
ficiency, durability and safety must 
give way to the new Yates-American 
Y-30 and Y-36 Band Saws. 


Quiet and smooth running, these 
Y-series machines will stand a higher 
sustained speed, and more saw travel 
consistent with the work to be done 
than any band saws within our 
knowledge. 


Dynamically balanced aluminum disc 
wheels, Dodge Timken roller bear- 
ings, internal expanding drum wheel 
brake, an exclusive Yates-American 
resaw type knife edge straining de- 
vice, heavier and larger base and 
column are but a few features. 


We will be glad to tell you all about 
these new band saws. Write today. 


YATES-AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Vocational Division 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


























... the wardrobe cannot 
The Miller Wardrobe 


119-123 West 8th St. 


The Modern Wardrobe has two functions: the conceal- 
ment and storage of clothes... and the ventilation of the When it is time to clo 
school room. However, unless all the doors are kept closed open doors. And by o 
close and lock. Perfect ventilation and proper protection of 
children’s clothing, result. The Miller is indeed the perfect 
wardrobe. Write today for prices and our Catalog No. W-7. 


erform these duties. 
oors are in plain view. They do 
not slide into the wall or ceiling out of sight to be forgot- 


is ee 





K-M SUPPLY CO. 


ut of Mi 








The Doors of This Wardrobe You Can SEE 
And One Simple Operation Closes All Units at the Same Time 


ten. When the Wardrobe is in use . . . the doors are open. 


se it, the teacher is reminded by the 
ne simple operation every unit will 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
































Color... 
not only in the 
home. but 
everywhere 


UR greatest institutions— schools, 

hotels, hospitals and sanitariums— 
are gradually responding to the lure of 
color. Pure white, once considered the 
ideal for public and semi-public build- 
ings, is giving way to the soft pastel 
shades that are so much in vogue nowa- 
days. 

Burleigh Blankets are woven in the 
most wanted pastel shades—rose, or- 
chid, gold, blue, green and tan. They 
are bound in a matching sateen of fin- 
est quality. And they are all-wool— 
lively, springy, long-fibred wool— the 
kind that wears so well in hard usage. 

Burleigh Blankets are light in 
weight, but deeply textured, which re- 
sults in plenty of warmth without dis- 
comfort. Theyare so attractively priced 
that economy dictates their selection. 

The officials of many leading insti- 
tutions have made Burleigh Blankets 
standard equipment. If you wish to 
learn why send for samples and prices. 


Write direct to the mills for 
Burleigh samples the next 


time you need new blankets. 
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Three splendid hotels 


of the Development Service Corporation 
to have General Electric Wiring 


When these three superb hotels are finished they 
will provide every modern comfort for their guests. 
Electrically, they will, of course, be the last word. 
General Electric Wiring Materials will guarantee 
lasting electrical efficiency with the very minimum 
of maintenance costs. 

As inso many modern buildings that are being erected 
throughout the country, their architects and engi- 
neers and builders will take no chances with any- 
thing but the best of materials. General Electric is 
proud to have been called uponto provide the wiring. 


WOODROW WILSON, New Brunswick, N. J. (at left) 
Architect—Thomas, Martin & Kirkpatrick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Contractor— Wark Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electrical Contractor—Beaver Engineering Co., Newark, N. J. 
BEACH HOTEL, Bridgeport, Conn. (center) 
Architect — Thomas, Martin & Kirkpatrick, Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Contractor— Wark Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electrical Contractor—Watson-Flagg Engineering Co., New York 
WHITE PLAINS BELMONT, White Plains, N. Y. (at right) 
Architect—Thomas, Martin & Kirkpatrick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Contractor—James Stewart & Co., Inc., New York 
Electrical Contractor—The Howard P. Foley Co., New York 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 
WIRING SYSTEM 





MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT + GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY - 





_BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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This fine new High School at Burns, Oregon, 
is heated by Sub-Atmospheric Steam. The heat- 
ing system is a Dunham Differential Vacuum. 


One of the most modern school buildings in Oregon is the new High School at Burns. It contains all of the educational and 
recreational facilities of a modern metropolitan school, including a gymnasium, auditorium and library, as well as_ special 
equipment for manual training, domestic science, etc. The basement of this new school contains the gymnasium, while the aud- 
itorium is located on the second floor. 

Equipment throughout the Burns High School is thoroughly up to date. It goes without saying that the heating is by means 

of the Dunham Differential Vacuum System utilizing Sub-Atmospheric steam. e building is located at an elevation of 4,200 feet 

above sea level and steam pressures and temperatures in the heating system will be warlel in accordance with outdoor weather 
conditions, the steam temperature being controlled within a range of from 133 to 212 degrees, or higher. The entire building, 
excepting the gymnasium and auditorium, is heated from mains run in the attic. These two large rooms are heated by an 

upfeed system for which the mains run on the gymnasium ceiling. This method of piping permits the auditorium and gym- 
nasium to be heated separately from the rest of the building, and at the same time keeps objectionable piping out of the base- 

ment rooms. 

Over eighty sales offices in the United States, Canada and the 
United Kingdom bring Dunham Heating Service as close to you 
as your telephone. Consult your telephone directory for the 
address of our office in your city. An engineer will counsel with 
you on any project. 



















Look for the name - 


MA DUNHAM 
Ma This nameplate 
a genuine 
Dunham ermo- 
4 static Radiator Trap 


The Dunham Dif- 
ferential Vacuum 
Heating System and 
individual parts of 
the apparatus used 
in that system are 
fully protected by United States Patents 
Nos. 1,644,114 and 1,706,401, and Can- 
adian Patents Nos. 282,193, 282,194 and 
282,195. Additional patents in 
United States, Canada and foreign coun- 
tries are now pending. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio St., Chicago 
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— SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


‘ ESTABLISHED 1/875 


S.C 
"enti Telephone Switchboard 


= ‘eet 


A standard line lamp-type switch- 
board for use in high schools, tech- 
nical schools and colleges. 


When combined with  Holtzer- 
Cabot dust-proof classroom _ tele- 
phones makes an ideal ‘telephone 
system. 

Send for Bulletin No. 148, Section 
B, which gives full detailed infor- 
mation. 


The Helo Got Clectric @ 


BOSTON CHICAGO 























Twin Disc 


CRUBBING and Wax Polishing with 
the LINCOLN Twin Disc effects a 


definite dollar and cents saving be- 
cause it is so much faster than hand work 
(saves your men’s time at so much per man 
per day). If you will stop to estimate 
your own possible saving you will quickly 
see that you can pay for the LINCOLN 
in a very short time out of the saving you 
make—and save a few thousand dollars 
each year besides. 


Important— 


You havea mightly big investment in floors. 
Scrubbing and polishing with the LIN- 
COLN Twin Disc, because of its increased 
thoroughness, will add years to the life of 
your floors and will lower your mainten- 
ance and replacement cost. This is an 
important saving! 


Free Trial 


Neglected floors may not be noticed, but 
well kept, beautifully polished floors al- 
ways attract favorable attention. Further- 
more, clean carefully waxed floors are san- 
itary floors. Let the LINCOLN Twin Disc 
scrub germ laden dirt out of your floors 
and polish in a hard protecting surface of 
wax. Write for Free Trial Offer and Easy 
Payment Plan. 


LINCOLN-SCHLUETER FLR. MCHY. CO., 
233 W. Grand Avenue (Dept. N.S.9), Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen : 


Free Trial Offer. 
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I am interested in the possibility of the LINCOLN 
Twin Disc lowering our operating cost Send me full details and 








WARREN AND WETMORE 


irchitects 


The Aeolian Building, awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


for Artistic Excellence, 


is equipped with Hartshorn 


Window Shades and 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


the graceful Aeolian Building 

n New York City, the Fifth Avenue 
Association awarded a gold medal for 
supreme artistic quality. Every detail 
of the beautiful building is harmoni- 
ous. The windows show Hartshorn 
Shades mounted on Hartshorn Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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Mat Last Hour 


When rouble 
Starts 


Tired—weary and 
restless—that’s why = 
children get into ! 

trouble during last hour periods. 












"Cl 


It’s then when 


teachers are under greatest strain—when children | 


pay less attention to studies and seats are most un- 
comfortable. 

Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 
nervous strain on the part of teachers by equip- 


ping with National Seats of Comfort with the | 


famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 


Reduces “‘Last Hour Uneasiness’”’ 


In National Desks, 
equipped with the Moeser 
Extended Arm, pupils sit ‘ 
squarely in their seats. The 
back is supported when 
writing—working space is 
more than doubled —no 
turning to rest arm while 
writing—eliminates facing 
light and uncomfortable po- 
sitions that bring on “last 
hour uneasiness.” When 
writing the arm is_ sup- 
ported, resulting in better penmanship. National 
Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the 
human figure—they encourage correct posture— 
insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—less eye 
strain—better grades in last period classes and less 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


This 10 Point Test 
Leads to National 





No. 101 


Combination Desk with 


Moeser Arm 
Top. Standards finished in durable, 
baked enamel; woods in National 
peoemte finish, both in a brown 
color. 


1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 
together with our own exhaustive research and experiments, 
have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the 
viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. 


Write for New National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want 
our latest catalog on School Desks. All types of school 
chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will send our 
catalog free and prepaid on request. 


The National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 





| 
} 


| 
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Unexcelled for 


School and Class Room 


You solve a vexing problem in a most economical way 
when your school or class room equipment includes the 
Lettergraph. This inexpensive and highly efficient dupli- 
cator is unexcelled for reproducing school forms, examina- 
tion problems, bulletins, ete. Indeed, the Lettergraph 
copies anything typed, written or drawn, in one or more 
colors, from postcard size to a 9x15 sheet. 





Hf, - TRADE MARK = ( 


The utter simplicity of the Lettergraph is well known. 


No complicated parts, hence few if any repair bills. Its 
sturdy build means years of service. Stencils are easily 
cut and any boy or girl can operate it. Reproduction cost 
averages about 25¢ per 1,000 copies, while the actual cost 
of the machine is only $35, completely equipped. 


Mail coupon for details of our 10-day trial offer 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., INC. 


Established 1903 
Chicago, Ill. 


933 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Supplies for all duplicators 


ple tegacs Spadina gee a es ae ee rr “_ 
{ The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 1 
{ 933 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. \ 
{ Send us details of the Heyer Rotary Lettergraph and your | 
i 10-day Trial Offer. | 
Aah ti te ow os el a Ae 
PN i bg dindad ada sone dara wndeeakrns ahr Caer 1 
eI Sd, de itd Sas gl cig acacia ea ae naaice ce ee ee ! 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Architect General Contractor 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 


Point 2—A perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 











Point 8S—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 





These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Agents in Principal Cities 


)Veneer-Steel Partitions 
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In recent years the rapid growth of the physical education 
movement in our schools has brought about increased utili- 
zation of the school gymnasium. And this in turn has re- 
sulted in a demand for a safe (non-splinter) wood flooring 
possessing greater stamina than that possessed by the old 
fashioned types of gymnasium flooring. 


BLOXONEND meets these demands. Here is a flooring 
that presents an end-grain instead of a flat or edge-grain 
wearing surface. The hazard of splinters is eliminated and 
longevity assured. BLOXONEND is fast, resilient, hand- 
some, safe and stays smooth. 


169 prominent school specialists—architects who have 
builded enviable reputations for designing practical build- 
ings and selecting materials of merit—specify BLOX- 
ONEND. This in itself is good evidence that BLOXON- 
END is a better flooring. 





The Fieldston School for 
Ethical Culture, New York 
City. 


Robert D. Kohn and Clar- 
ence S. Stein Associated 
Architects. 





BLOXONEND—The Modern Floor 





Any degree of resilience can be 
secured by laying Bloxonend over 
floor strips spaced to suit. Write 
for sample and specifications. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities—See Sweet's 


Kansas City, Missouri 


BLOX= 


FLOORING 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 






-“E ND 


Lays Smooth 


Stays Smooth 
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Non-shatterable Glass ....and 





Whale-Bone-ite use same source 





of Strength... 











Miany automobile accidents that might not have been 
serious except for flying glass led to the development 
of stronger, LAMINATED, non-shatterable glass. 


The excessive cost of replacing toilet seats smashed by 
the slam-bang abuse of the careless public led to the 
development of indestructible Whale-bone-ite LAMIN- 
ATED construction—the only construction that can 
be guaranteed for the life of the building—the only 
construction that immediately ends all replacement 


expense. 


We and others have tried to make toilet seats as strong, 
as light and as sanitary by other methods. But it can’t 
be done. Only laminated construction can give the 
abuse-defying strength of Whale-bone-ite —the care- 
less abuse that every public toilet seat receives. Four- 
teen years and a miliion Whale-bone-ites in use have 
proved it. Today, nearly all seats going into public 
toilets are of laminated construction. 


Whale-bone-ite Seats are found quite generally in the 
guest bathrooms of fine hotels as well as in public in- 
stitutions where service requirements are severe. Many 
new apartment houses are equipping all toilets 
with them. 
Send for free cross-section 
—see its strength yourself 

Figures show that on the average ordinary seats have to 
be replaced about every three years. If you want to 
end this needless expense, just as it already has been 
nded in more than a million public toilets in modern 


LAMINATED 
CONSTRUCTION 


Note the Laminated Construction—a core of 
alternating-grain layers of hardwood — sealed 
and bonded to the whole by Whale-bone-ite. It is 
warp-proof and is guaranteed against warping, 
cracking and splitting. 


and remodelled buildings, simply install Whale-bone- 
ite Seats as fast as other seats wear out. Not only will 
the replacement expense end, but the toilets will be 
cleaner as Whale-bone-ite is easier to keep clean. 
Without obligation send for a free Whale-bone-ite 
cross-section. Simply address Dept. G-7, Seat Division, 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HE W hale-bone-ite steel 

hinge is moulded in- 
tegral with the Seat form- 
ing an unbreakable unit. 
Covered with Whale- 
bone-ite, the hinge is as 
handsome as the Seat. 
It cannot tarnish. It is 


easy to clean. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOILET SEATS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. + Chicago 


Atlanta Chicago Detroit Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Birmingham Cincinnati Harrisburg Nashville Pittsburgh Tampa 
Boston Cleveland Houston Newark Richmond Washington 
Buffalo Dallas Kansas City New Haven San Antonio Montreal 
Charlotte Denver Los Angeles New Orleans San Francisco Ottawa 
Chattanooga Des Moines Memphis New York Seattle Toronto 
Sidney, Australia Havana Buenos Aires 
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BELL & HOWELL 57E School Projec- 
tor with 45-50 Condenser, 250 watt, § ampere 
lamp, geared re-wind and safety shutter. Price, 
with case, $205. Other models from $190 up. 
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As far ahead as visual education 


FILMO SCHOOL PROJECTOR 


HE true value in visual education is the speed 

and the clarity with which it presents ideas and 
facts to the student’s mind. Only the finest of 
motion picture projectors can adequately assure the 
teacher of the freedom necessary to follow this 
method of instruction successfully. The slightest 
interruption because of a complicated projector, or 
one that needs to be watched, distracts the atten- 
tion of the class in a measure that is difficult to 
overcome. With these essentials before them, Bell 
& Howell engineers designed the Filmo School 
Projector. 


The Filmo School Projector can be stopped on any 
scene for protracted discussion without danger to 
the film. It can be reversed while in motion for a 
review analysis of particular types of action. It can 
be slowed down or speeded up under perfect control. 
Set up and in operation in a few minutes time, it 
runs itself, needing no attention of any kind. 


BELL & HOWELL 
Cfilmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. I, 1830 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK -HOLLYWOOD:LONDON (B.&H.CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 


Into the design and the making of Filmo 57E School 
Projector go the same precision and efficiency which 
have for 22 years made the name Bell & Howell a 
standard to measure by throughout the professional 
movie industry. Its nine-to-one mechanical movement 
absolutely eliminates flicker, the cause ofeyestrain. Its 
powerful lighting system projects pictures of theater- 
clear brilliance in assembly hall and classroom alike. 
Mechanically perfect, smooth-running, quiet, sturdy, 
it is by far the preferred machine for educational use 


Every educational need is anticipated 
in the hundreds of films already offered 
and the hundreds daily in the making. 
These films are at your disposal either 
through rental or purchase. Write to 
us for information on the various 
sources of supply for these films 
and for the instructive booklet, 
‘*Filmo in Schools and Colleges. "’ 






ae 


p SN hw 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 

Dept. I, 1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me complete information on edu- 


cational films and the booklet “‘Filmo in 
Schools and Colleges.”’ 





Cael 


Name.....----- bnnncieiade Position 
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LANCASTER HIGH SCHOOL 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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Monel Metal used for counter tops, 
steam table,ice cream cabinet, work 
tables and urn stand in cafeteria of 
Lancaster High School. Furnished 
by S. BLICKMAN, INC. 
Weehawken, N. J. 





Another modern school justly proud of its 


modern Monel Metal equipped cafeteria 


OMPLETE Monel Metal food service 
equipment, because it renders such eco- 
nomical and efficient service, is rapidly becom- 
ing an essential requirement for every modern 
school. No other form of equipment will give 
greater satisfaction or render longer service. 
Monel Metal is always sanitary, attractive 
and easy to clean. It will not rust. It resists 


corrosion. With its steel-like strength and chip- 


proof surface, Monel Metal defies the constant 
wear and tear of hard use. And its silvery lustre 
adds beauty, neatness and spick and span clean- 
liness to cafeteria surroundings. 

Before considering new food service installa- 
tion, don’t fail to investigate carefully the many 
advantages of Monel Metal. Your regular 
equipment manufacturer will advise you, or 
you may write direct for further information. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET, “MODERN KITCHENS” 





“MONEL METAL 


Mone! Meta! is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy of high Nickel content. It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 
and marketed solely by The International Nickel Company, Inc. The name ‘‘Mone! Metal’’ is a registered trade mark. 








ON ; 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. v4 joe 
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NOW A PRINCIPAL 
WITH 15 VOICES 


—a voice in every room 


The barriers are down. A principal’s voice may 
now speak in all classrooms at one time. The whole 
school is a new, flexible, controllable unit, with the 
magic of the Western Electric Public Address System. 


adds some altogether new as- 
pects to education. The world 
is the schoolroom. The great 


The Public Address System is, 

in a sense, a miniature “‘broad- 
casting” system within a school. 
It not only distributes sound. 
It amplifies music and speech 
originating within the building; 
of, in conjunction with a radio 
receiver, picks up radio pro- 
grams. Its usefulness is endless. 


The Public Address System 





men of the day are the teachers. . 
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. So vast and 


varied is the scope of the System that its appli- 
cations can only be suggested here. A wealth of 
information is to be had for the asking from the 
distributor of Western Electric products, the 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New 
York, N. Y. Offices in 72 principal cities. 


Exercises and folk dances 
are given new zest u ‘ith music 
—via loudspeaker 

















tii) H) Bes 
—and the distinguished vis- 
itor ‘visits’ all rooms at once 
—thanks-to the microphone. 





Music appreciation courses — 
current events — any radio 
program can be heard by all. 


The Music Reproducer plays 
anything on standard later- 


ally-cut records. 











One school architect says 
"For fire use alone, it would 
more than justify itself.’”’ 





A child’s voice can fill any 
auditorium when amplified 
as the System permits. 


Western EJecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by Graybar Electric Company 
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FLUSHWOOD for SCHOOLS 


A Modern Door—Sound Resistant—Sturdy in Construction Yet Lighter in Weight— 
Beautifully Designed—An Ideal School Door 


In sch ool 
buildings 
where doors 
must stand the 
maximum of 
hard usage, 
Flushwood has 
proved itself 
by rendering 
continuous sat- 
isfactory serv- 
ice ° 


Sessions St. Jr. High School, Providence, R. I. Flushwood Doors 
Used Throughout. Supplied by L. Vaughn Co., Providence. 


By its record of satisfactory service in school 
building construction, Flushwood has shown itself 
to be a door that will meet every requirement. 


Its sturdiness has been proven conclusively in 
many school buildings where swift moving, heed- 
less youth give doors the hardest possible test. 


Its resistance to sound, too, is a feature of sat- 
isfaction. The hush of the class room is kept free 
from the noise and bustle of busy hallways, and 
the scuffing of many feet. 

The beauty of its design is 

Interior of the Sessions St. Jr. High School, Showing Flushwood Doors. gage ain School buding, 
which is noted for its architec- 
tural correctness. 

No matter what the door re- 
quirement, FLUSHWOOD will 
meet it fully and bring, as well, 
many new features which no 
other doors can boast. 


MORGAN WOODWORK 
ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. 
Chicago Detroit 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh New York City 


MORGAN MILLWORK COMPANY 
Baltimore—New Haven—Jersey City—Greens- 
boro— Wilmington 





an C 1 Sch l 

t. armel School, 

Montreal, Que., Can- at ; WRITE 
ada. re J. O 2 
Marchand & Henry ‘ 
Govin, Montreal. t i FOR 


r ] 
TO, RIGHT: | ee 4 of Sa CATALOG 


Gunegonde School, 
Montreal. Architect, 
Charles David, Montreal. 


Doors in both operations 
supplied by Daigle and 
Paul, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada. 
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S<CRAY 
Symbol of Refrigerator 


Service for 39 Years 
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HE McCray nameplate on refrig- 
erators has the same significance 

as the sterling mark on silver. It means 
quality that goes through to every hid- 
den detail of construction. And it is an 
assurance of service which accompanies 
only the highest type of manufacture. 
For 39 years McCray has been 
manufacturing refrigerators. Building 
to the same high standards. Holding 
to an unswerving ideal, 


out they are performing their task so 
thoroughly and so dependably that 
the satisfaction of McCray users has 
become proverbial. 


This outstanding service of McCray 
is strikingly demonstrated with any 
machine refrigeration or ice. And 
because efficient, economical service 
with any type machine, as well as 
with ice, depends finally upon the 
refrigerator itself, Mc- 





never compromising in 
the slightest detail of ma- 
terial or craftsmanship. 


reputation for McCray. 
In thousands of institu- 
tions throughout the 
country McCray refrig- 
erators are delivering 
efficient and economical 
service. Day-in and day- 





MECRAY 


REFRIGERATORS 
: FOR ALL PURPOSES 
The result is a priceless For 


Grocery Stores: 
Meat Markets: 
Hotels - Restau- 
rants - Hospitals. 
Institutions:-: 
Florist Shops: 
Homes : . 4 


Cray is almost invariably 
selected when assurance 
of dependable service is 
demanded. 


There are McCray 
models to suit every need, 
and for every commercial 
purpose. Send now for 
catalog and information 
about refrigerators fo~ 
your particular r 








McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATIO®- 
973 Lake St., Kendallville, Indiana 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities {See Telephone Directo . 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 








MECRAY REFRIGERATORS 
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600 CHAIRS SAVED A TOWN $100,000 
DESKOR CONVERTIBLE CHAIRS 
REDUCE BUILDING CosTS 


IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO INVESTIGATE 





DESKOR CHAIRS PERMIT GREATER USE OF 
SCHOOL FLOOR AREA; DUAL USE OF ROOMS 
WITH A SATISFACTION HITHERTO UNKNOWN 





Either 
Desk or Chair 











Deskor “Converter” in position as Desk 
1 for the study room. (The chair to your 
® right is standard equipment; the other 


is equipped with Book Box.) 
Instantly NS 


The “Converter” in halfway position. 
Changed The change-over is so simple that a 


® grammar school pupil can easily do it. 














Deskor equipment increases the capacity of a 
school building at least 25%. It saves at least 3. Recceeregt Moana tae we 

—_" “ . a cupying e aisie space. © seating 
10% of the cost of a new building. It provides * capacity of the room is thereby doubled. 
the only way to procure smaller school build- 


ings per pupil. 


Our Illustrated Booklet Is Yours For The Asking 








DESKOR CHAIR CORPORATION 


Main Office 
2 WEST 45rTn STREET ; NEW YORK CITY 


Boston Office: 168 LINCOLN STREET 
“DESKOR” Registered U. S. Patent Office 
_ oe 
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Identifying and Eliminating the 
Unfit in Teachers’ Colleges 


Important considerations are involved in the identification of 
those students who are unsuited to the teaching service and 
in the administrative procedures incident to their elimination 


By S. A. COURTIS, PRoFressor OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


TUDENTS who are unsuited to the teaching 
S service present a problem to administrators 
in charge of teacher training colleges. This 
problem, which I shall discuss in this article, has 
two major aspects—the identification of such 
students and their elimination from the colleges. 
Few teachers’ colleges capitalize as they might 
the information about the student’s capacities, 
tastes and powers that high schools accumulate 
throughout the four years of the high-school 
period. In Detroit, the superintendent was con- 
vinced on the basis of evidence that high-school 
principals were not assuming their share of re- 
sponsibility for the fitness of the students they 
sent to Detroit Teachers College. So he called 
the principals together and presented the exist- 
ing conditions as a problem for them to solve. 
Their response was immediate and satisfactory. 
Standards of intelligence, scholarship and char- 
acter were set up and put into effective operation. 
Thus, one of the major causes of the difficulties 
colleges encountered was remedied at its source 
and the amount of elimination necessary in the 
college itself was greatly reduced. 

The two problems of identification and elim- 
ination remain, however, because not all of the 
students come from the city high schools, and be- 
cause the standards of selection used by high- 
school principals are never whoily adequate. 

Let us consider the first phase of the problem 


—the identification of those students who are un- 
suited to teaching service. I have seen students 
whom an entire faculty unanimously judged ex- 
ceptionally fit for the teaching service make a 
failure of teaching; and contrariwise, I have seen 
students whom the faculty did all it could to drop 
from the college and whom ultimately it refused 
to recommend for a teaching position, win recog- 
nition and certification through substitute service 
and eventually achieve a brilliant success. Nor 
are these sporadic cases. In scatter diagrams 
that I have seen showing the degree of correla- 
tion between success in college and success in 
teaching, the scatter has been wide enough to 
give rise to the conviction that the identification 
of those students who are unfit for teaching serv- 
ice is difficult, due, no doubt, to the fact that as 
yet so little is known about what constitutes 
fitness. 

I shall, therefore, confine myself to a discussion 
of the identification of those who will be judged 
by the faculty to be unfit for teaching service. 
As part of a teacher training faculty, I am con- 
tinually making judgments about the probable 
future teaching success of the students in my 
classes. There are really two problems to be con- 
sidered at this point: (1) “What type of student 
will be judged by me, and others like me, to be 
unfit for teaching service?” (2) “Are my judg- 
ments valid?” 
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Upon careful analysis I find that judgments as 
to fitness are based upon a great variety of cri- 
teria. The first one is physical perfection. The 
well built, athletic type of individual, radiating 
health and vitality, wins favorable notice at once. 
If the candidate has the good fortune to be beau- 
tiful as well, all she needs is the social technique 
of flirting discreetly with her professor (“appre- 
ciating” him), to win unusually favorable men- 
tion.: Conversely, the individual with any evident 
physical defect such as lameness or a disfiguring 
scar is immediately handicapped. Few of any 
faculty will openly bar the physically disfigured, 
but many would like to and some of us believe the 
colleges ought to publish and vigorously maintain 
a high physical standard for admission. 


Physical Examinations Often Required 


An increasing number of school systems re- 
quire a physical examination of candidates for 
teaching positions. Weak hearts, weak lungs, de- 
fective hearing or fallen arches without doubt 
unfit a person for the exacting demands of class- 
room teaching. The discovery of such defects 
ought not to be left to chance observation and 
subjective judgment. Rigorous and thorough 
medical examination at entrance, it seems to me, 
should be the means of detecting and eliminating 
the physically unfit. 

The second important characteristic of students 
that affects judgment in regard to fitness is gen- 
eral culture. More specifically, it manifests itself 
as style and taste in dress, refinement in manner, 
quality in general deportment and range of inter- 
est. A good conversationalist dressed in clothes 
that show care and distinctive taste, who in a 
tactful, deferential manner responds intelligently 
to a professor’s attempt to treat the individual as 
a friendly human, is rated high in fitness. The 
loud speaking, aggressive boor, the timid, bashful 
recluse, the stiff, awkward foreigner and all who 
offend and annoy, rate low. 

It is my conviction that the discovery of these 
matters ought not to be left to incidental observa- 
tion and subjective judgment. During the first 
semester, every freshman should appear before a 
committee of three faculty members for a formal 
oral conference. Previously, the faculty should 
have set up for itself standards of judgments in 
these matters, standards expressed in terms of a 
human scale of students in the upper classes, 
known to those on the committee. The students 
who appear for conference should be given an op- 
portunity to discuss some professional problem 
on which they are prepared and should also be 


' This is one of the popular fallacies that it pleases the public to 
believe, and it does no one any harm. 


So let it run.—Editor. 
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asked questions about other professional matters 
on which they are unprepared. The items of ob- 
servation should include dress, manner, personal- 
ity, speech and general culture. The conference 
need not last long but the judgments of the three 
observers ought to be recorded independently and 
summarized by some person not a member of the 
conference. In this way, judgments may be re- 
liabily made and freshmen below the minimum 
standard may be identified. 

A third important set of qualifications are emo- 
tional instabilities of various sorts. They are 
easy to mention but hard to detect except by 
actual contact with students in situations involv- 
ing stress. The hysterical, unbalanced student, 
the student with an excessive inferiority or su- 
periority complex, the antisocial individual who 
cannot get along with anyone and the student 
who exhibits extreme emotional irregularities, all 
are truly unfit to teach. Not much has been done 
by way of measurement in this field, but I believe 
much is possible. The most effective means I 
know for identifying such cases is to require that 
every student participate in some social club or 
activity in the college life, and to have systematic 
reports made by the officers of such activities on 
all who do not do their part successfully. 

The next qualification is one of vital impor- 
tance—intelligence. Many colleges giving intelli- 
gence tests have found that there is a level of 
score below which the probabilities of successful 
academic work are so low that nonadmission is 
justified. The border line cases, those just above 
the criterion level, should be admitted on proba- 
tion and their work carefully checked during the 
first six months. 


Admits No Limitations 


I do not belong to the mechanistic, fatalistic 
school that regards intelligence as something 
fixed and unalterable. In my judgment, the I. Q. 
measures, not possible achievement but rate of 
growth, and is readily modified by anyone who 
knows how to influence the individual in such a 
way as to release his latent talents. On the one 
hand, I hold “by faith’ the extreme view that 
any individual, by virtue of his human nature, is 
potentially able to be and to achieve all that his 
heart may desire. Theoretically, I admit no lim- 
itations whatsoever on the powers of the human 
spirit. On the other hand, as a practical school 
man and as a scientist, I am forced to admit that 
under ordinary conditions the I. Q. is remark- 
ably stable and that my knowledge of how to 
change the I. Q. is very small. 

My faith is that of a sentimentalist and my be- 
havior that of a determinist, but with this differ- 
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ence: I recognize the fact that certain individ- 
uals grow so slowly and have achieved at the time 
they apply for college entrance such a low level 
of development that it is inexpedient even to give 
them a chance to fail. But I also call such action 
on my part an admission of my incompetency and 
ignorance. I never give up trying to help the 
border line cases and little by little I am remedy- 
ing my ignorance. One of these days when I 
have grown wise enough I expect to be able to 
transform all the 60 and 70 I. Q.’s into 90 and 
100 i. Q.’s or perhaps even higher. In a word, 
I side with Bagley in this matter and not Ter- 
man. The intelligence test is a valuable tool in 
the identification of the unfit provided it is used 
as a tool and not as a magic substitute for human 
sympathy and common sense. 


Academic Success Necessary 


The fifth qualification is academic success. 
Most of us already make and collect adequate rec- 
ords in this line. Indeed, on the average it is the 
chief, and frequently the only criterion on which 
judgment as to fitness is based. College profes- 
sors make too little use of standard tests in their 
work. A great many fool themselves completely 
by their systems of marking and grading. Few 
college professors have had any thorough train- 
ing in either the use or the construction of tests 
and scales. We could, however, learn to use new 
inventions if we cared to. And perhaps if we 
did some learning ourselves, we might be in a 
frame of mind to understand more sympatheti- 
cally than we do how our students feel about 
their learning tasks. 

With regard to entrance standards, it is a 
simple matter to determine for reading, writing 
and arithmetic and other fundamental skills the 
level of development attained by those who seek 
to enter our colleges. It should be done by high 
schools before making their recommendations but 
if it is not done by them, it ought to be done by 
the college itself. The real source of difficulty, 
however, seems to me to be that the college facul- 
ties have seldom determined what level of achieve- 
ment is essential. As a class, college teachers are 
open to severe and merited criticism because they 
have not conducted those scientific investigations 
that would make it possible to define the essen- 
tials of academic fitness in terms of scores in 
standard tests. 

The sixth cause of unfitness is moral deficiency. 
The liar, the thief, the sex delinquent and other 
morally abnormal individuals do get into our col- 
leges and, of course, hidden tendencies do de- 
velop occasionally during college years. Student 
advisers help greatly in locating such cases, and 
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if moral ideals are emphasized by the college, the 
students themselves soon take over, consciously, 
the responsibility for identifying the morally 
unfit. 

The last element of the unfitness classification 
must be a catchall for what is left. It should in- 
clude such cases as the girl who wants to be a 
doctor but whose parents insist on making her 
a teacher, the girl who falls behind because of 
sickness or trouble at home, the girl who becomes 
so interested in parties, beaux, dress or society 
that she simply ignores her college obligations. 
Such cases are few in number and for the most 
part easily detected. 

Under ideal conditions the most significant cri- 
terion of all would be the degree to which an in- 
dividual had developed professional vision and 
spirit. Our high-school teaching has failed so 
completely, however, that students come to us 
with little knowledge of what it means to assume 
obligations and to think in terms of professional 
problems. This is so true that I did not even in- 
clude professional vision in the list of practical 
criteria although I sincerely believe it is the most 
important of all. Tell me the breadth of a 
candidate’s vision and the strength of his pur- 
pose, and I will guarantee to predict with almost 
perfect reliability his ultimate success. 

With regard to criteria of fitness, there are 
those who are sure to ask, ‘“‘Which set is the 
best?” That question cannot be answered at 
present. The need of the hour is for a scientific 
method of determining the validity of such judg- 
ments. The training department of Detroit 
Teachers College is developing experimentally a 
technique for measuring validity. It is a small, 
narrow experiment, but it is significant. There- 
fore, although it is unfinished, I shall give an 
account of it here. 


Test Teaching Ability 


In February, 1928, twenty girls were selected 
from the entering high-school graduates. Within 
the first three weeks of their course, and before 
they had received any instruction, each girl was 
given twenty-five difficult words and a fifth-grade 
class and asked to teach the children to spell the 


words. She was given five days to do the job and 
allowed fifteen minutes each day. She was given 
no directions. Her work was carefully observed 
and recorded. The children were also given an 
initial test and a test after each day’s teaching. 
The children’s individual rates of growth were 
determined, as well as the averages for each class. 

In September, 1928, after one semester of aca- 
demic college work, as many of the same girls as 
remained in college were asked to repeat the at- 
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tempt to teach the same words to new fifth-grade 
classes. In January, 1929, the experiment was 
repeated. It will continue to be repeated at the 
end of each semester until the girls are graduated. 
We shall thus obtain a record of the improvement 
in ability to teach twenty-five words in spelling 
to fifth-grade classes caused by each semester of 
training. 

So far the girls have had only a year of aca- 
demic work, but the general trend of the results 
is interesting. However, my statements are not 
conclusive since I am reporting only the gross 
results. The conclusions may need radical re- 
vision before the experiment and the various con- 
trols that are being proved necessary are finally 
completed. 


Results Show Great Differences 


There were three significant results. First, 
the girls differed greatly in their initial teaching 
ability. The best one did three times as well as 
the poorest one. That is, it would have taken 
the poorest girl forty-four days to teach the 
twenty-five words so well that every child would 
have spelled every word perfectly, but it would 
have taken the best girl only fourteen and seven- 
tenths days. On the average, the girls on en- 
trance would have required twenty-four days for 
the job. 

In another experiment, it was found that the 
children, working on their own initiative, learned 
at a rate that would have required but nine days 
to complete the task. The results, therefore, 
seem to me to prove that the girls have a great 
deal to learn about teaching. Will their profes- 
sional training give it to them? 

At the present time the girls have had two 
semesters of college work. At the end of the first 
semester they did not do quite as well as on the 
initial test. The time required changed from 
twenty-four days to twenty-six and five-tenths 
days. At the end of the second semester, after 
nine hours of education and twelve hours of aca- 
demic work, their ability had increased approx- 
imately one-fifth. That is, the days required to 
teach the words perfectly fell to twenty days. The 
tests in June will be the interesting ones. The 
girls will then have had fifteen hours of profes- 
sional training. Will it be effective and to what 
extent? 

The significant things, however, are not the 
results, but the techniques. We have here a 
method which when it is developed and expanded 
we can use to validate our judgments. If we rate 
the girls, will the one we rate highest actually 
do the best teaching? 

Turning now to the problem of elimination I 
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shall discuss it under two headings: (1) the 
philosophy of elimination and (2) the mechanics 
of elimination. 

A teacher training institution has three sets of 
responsibilities and the program of elimination 
must maintain a proper balance between them. 
In the first place, the institution is obligated to 
protect the interests and rights of students and 
parents against unwarranted elimination. A stu- 
dent has a right to expect maximum aid from the 
institution and maximum opportunity to make 
good. The college must not eliminate except when 
it has convincing proof of unfitness. 

In the second place, the institution must pro- 
tect faculty members from wasting their time 
trying to teach students who are incapable of 
profiting adequately by their efforts. No judg- 
ments as to the competency and efficiency of the 
faculty ought to be made unless the truly unfit 
are eliminated. 

In the third place, the institution must protect 
society from the waste caused by incompetent 
teachers. A college whose graduates are not rea- 
sonably competent is a failure. The injury done 
to an individual student by unjust elimination 
is almost infinitesimal when compared with the 
harm done the children by an incompetent 
teacher. 

As a measurement man, my point of view is 
that elimination on the basis of invalid judg- 
ments may be more injurious than no elimination 
at all. Therefore, for the present, we need to 
realize that while some elimination is vitally 
necessary we must proceed cautiously. If we err 
at all, we ought to err on the side of basing elim- 
ination on too much evidence rather than on too 
little. 


Elimination Program Outlined 


Here is my program of elimination which ex- 
perience has proved to be practical. 

As soon as the faculty begins to suspect that 
a student is a possible candidate for elimination, 
it should collect all the evidence from existing 
records, and present the evidence to the student 
for an explanation and a plan for improvement. . 
This puts the matter squarely up to the student. 
Then, it should have the student write out, date 
and sign the plan for improvement that he sug- 
gests. The plan should include: the student’s 


admission that his work is unsatisfactory at pres- 
ent; a diagnosis of his difficulty ; a request for the 
types of assistance desired; provision for ap- 
praising the success of the scheme and most im- 
portant of all, a not too distant time when 
judgment is to be passed. 

The faculty should give to the student the as- 
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sistance asked for and make a detailed record of 
what it does. Also it should take such steps as it 
judges are best, making the necessary records. 
A faculty adviser should be assigned to make a 
case study of the individual and to determine as 
far as possible the cause of the trouble. If the 
student is fundamentally unfit, an attempt should 
be made to find some position for which he is fit. 

At the close of the probation period if the stu- 
dent is still unsatisfactory, he is presented with 
the evidence and again asked to leave. If he asks 
for another trial, he is told to bring his parents 
or guardians. It is important that the faculty 
know with whom it is dealing. It will not do to 
wake up too late to the fact that the unfit indi- 
vidual is the niece of the mayor, or the protégé of 
the president of the board. I do not mean that 
such relationship should make any difference 
about the eventual elimination but it will make 
a great deal of difference in the need for conclu- 
sive evidence. Besides, frequently much impor- 
tant information about the case is gained from 
these interviews. 


Sometimes Allowed Another Chance 


If, at this time, all the evidence has been gath- 
ered, the remainder of the campaign can be 
planned accordingly. Elimination may be at- 
tempted at this point, but if the student makes 
too strong a plea, or puts up a promising plan 
or has backing that makes the evidence inade- 
quate, the faculty should yield to his importunity 
but have him and his parents sign a second warn- 
ing slip, stating the facts and promising that the 
student will leave voluntarily if he does not make 
good within the given period. Almost any writ- 
ten promise or statement can be secured from 
those who are asking favors. 

During this second period of probation exten- 
sive detailed records, suitable for court use if 
necessary, should be kept to prove that the col- 
lege has given every assistance possible and that 
the student is unfit. If the student still remains 
unfit the time has come for action. If the insti- 
tution has the power, it should now exclude the 
student. If it does not have the power, it should 
transmit a recommendation for exclusion together 
with the accumulated evidence to the next higher 
authority. 

No teacher training institution may safely 
shirk for long its responsibility for the identifi- 
cation of the unfit and their elimination. Objec- 
tive standards of fitness, intelligent accumulation 
of evidence and, above all, true service to the 
student make elimination of even the mayor’s 
daughter not only safe and relatively easy but 
meritorious as well. 
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The Unified Six-Year School or the 
Segregated Three-Year School? 


Which is the better, the unified six-year school 
or the segregated three-year school? 

In seeking to answer this question Calvin O. 
Davis, professor of secondary education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, compiled judgments expressed 
by 100 superintendents, principals and educators 
at present directly connected with one or the 
other of these types of institutions 


Segregated Schools Favored 


The replies indicated that theoretical considera- 
tions favor the segregated three-year schools 
wherever possible, but that practical considera- 
tions make the adoption of the consolidated six- 
year school desirable, if not indeed necessary, in 
many places. The greatest objection to the six- 
year school is found in the age span of the pupils 
who must attend it. Children of twelve years of 
age find little in common with youths of eighteen 
years of age. Further, the very forces of tradi- 
tion and of administration tend to key the schools 
to the interests and capacities of the older groups 
of pupils. In consequence, in the six-year schools 
the younger children are not given the individual 
attention that their natures demand. 

On the other hand, with school systems that 
enroll fewer than 300, 400 or 500 pupils in the 
upper six grades there are real economic and real 
educational advantages to be derived from the 
consolidated plans of organization. There is a 
saving in expense in buildings, equipment and 
general administration. It makes possible an en- 
riched program of studies and a wider range of 
extra-curricular undertakings. It guarantees an 
integrated course of study. It frequently permits 
of the employment of better trained teachers than 
the segregated plan will warrant. It permits of 
instructional supervision in a manner not secured 
under other plans and it centers responsibility 
over larger units of work. 


Combined Classes Often Necessary 


College professors of education who have 
studied the problem both theoretically and prac- 
tically are, for the most part, in favor of the 
segregated schools. For them, the psychological 
and sociological considerations pertaining to early 
adolescents outweigh most considerations of a 
monetary kind. Nevertheless this class of ana- 
lysts recognizes that for small districts the seg- 
regated unit is an impossibility. Hence they like- 
wise assent to the dictum: “Segregate if you can; 
combine if you must.” 
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A Plea for Research 





Into Our 
Military 


Training 


By WILLIAM G. CARR, AssISTANT DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DIVISION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ONTROVERSY over the values of military 

training in schools is of long standing. Fur- 

thermore, there seems to be little hope of 
settling the dispute as long as the present meth- 
ods of discussion are continued. There has been a 
revival of interest in the military training issue 
during the past two years and many articles— 
persuasive, dogmatic, and even acrimonious—have 
appeared.! Two issues are involved: 

(a) Is military training in schools necessary 
from the point of view of the needs of national 
defense ? 

(b) Can military training in schools be justified 
from the educational standpoint ? 

The present article deals primarily with the 
second of these two issues. However, it is futile to 
attempt an addition to the already voluminous 
recent literature on that subject. The question 


1 Some of the more recent contributions to the discussion are: Allen, 
W. C., Preparedness and High Schools, School and Society 20: 396-8, 
September 27, 1924; Barnes, R. P., Militarizing Our Youth, Commis 
sion on Militarism in Education, 387 Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York City, 1927; Beman, L. .. Military Training Compulsory in 
Schools and Colleges, Reference Shelf, Vol. 4, 1926, H. W. Wilson Co. ; 
Carr, William G., Education for World Citizenship, Chapter VII, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1928; Chambers, Merritt M., Every Man a 
Brick, Public-School Publishing Co., 1926; Coe, G. A., What Do Pro- 
fessors of Secondary Education Think of Military Training in High 
Schools? School and Society 26: 174-8, August 6, 1927; Flaccus, 
Quintus H., II. Military Training as a Panacea, School and Society 
27: 207-8, February 18, 1928; Gignilliat, L. R., Arms and the Boy, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1916; Jones, R. G., Military Training in the High Schools, 
Educational Review 65: 241-2, April, 1923; Lane, W. D., Military 
Training in Schools and Colleges of the United States, Commission on 
Militarism in Education, 387 Bible House, Astor Place, New York City, 
1926; Lockhart, A. W., Preparedness and High Schools; Reply, School 
and Society 20: 536-7, October 25, 1924; Massachusetts Commission on 
Militarism in Education, Boston, Military Training in the Schools and 
Colleges of Massachusetts, 1926; O’Shea, M. V., Educational Opportu- 
nity of the Military School, The Nation’s Scuoois, 2: 53-6, Sep- 
tember, 1928; O’Shea, M. V., How Boys Are Benefited by a Military 
Régime, The NATION’s ScHooits, 2: 35-7, October, 1928; Should 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS, 2: 35-8, 
A., Making a Man of Him, Educational 


Military Training Be Compulsory? 
September, 1928; Walker, E 
Review 74: 34-8, June, 1927. 


of the educational value of military training will 
never be settled to the satisfaction of anybody un- 
til both sides abandon their philosophical and 
sometimes vituperative arguments and attempt 
instead to discover and synthesize a few perti- 
nent facts. In other words the time for argument 
is past and the time for research is long overdue. 
So far as is known; few research studies on mili- 
tary training have yet been made. Nor have any 
extensive data of an objective nature been pub- 
lished on its educational values or lack of values. 
Strange, that in the full sweep of objective 
measurements and scientific curriculum building, 
military training has been so neglected. In a word, 
the problems surrounding the military training 
issue need to be studied by those techniques that 
have proved so useful in the study of other school 
subjects. This article presents a tentative outline 
of the direction that such research should take. 
First, there should be a systematic collection 
of authoritative opinion as to just what the term, 
“military training,” ought to include. At present, 
according to some of its proponents, the subject 
apparently includes everything from toothbrush 
drills to horsemanship and embodies all the vir- 
tues from implicit obedience to daring leadership. 
The need for definition is obvious. To secure an 
authoritative and functional definition of military 
training will be an advance towards a solution of 
the educational problems that it presents. 
Second, there is need for a similarly autheri- 
tative development of the objectives of military 
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training. These should be stated so as to avoid 
the facile generalizations of past discussions. It 
would be useful to know as exactly as possible 
what changes military training tries to bring 
about in those upon whom it operates; what hab- 
its it seeks to initiate, to strengthen or to break 
down; what specific items of knowledge it seeks 
to impart; what manual or other skills it helps 
the learner to acquire; and what ideals and atti- 
tudes it incorporates into the learner’s mental 
and emotional make-up.? 

Third, the objectives of military training need 
to be compared with those of education as a whole, 
with the objectives of other fields of study and 
with the practices now in vogue in teaching the 
subject itself. If inconsistencies appear they 
should be noted and studied with a view to their 
removal. Undesirable overlapping in aims may 
likewise be discovered. Methods of adjustment 
should be sought where such undesirable overlap- 
ping in aims occurs between military training and 
some other subject of study. 


Measure of Success Necessary 


Fourth, there is a real need for a measure of the 
success of instruction in military training in at- 
taining the objectives that are claimed as its goal. 
If there are any objective standards of efficiency 
in military drill let them be rescued from obscur- 


ity and put to use in military training schools and 


classes. If there are no such standards, let them 
be “derived and let their reliability and validity 
be determined by the methods already worked out 
for the construction of tests and scales in spelling, 

1 An interesting method of approach to this problem is suggested in 


George Bradford Neumann’s A Study of International Attitudes of 
High-School Students, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926, pp. 
82-83. 
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reading, arithmetic and other school subjects. 
Until such tests are derived, it will remain impos- 
sible to judge the effectiveness of military instruc- 
tion. When they are derived many interesting 
possibilities for research will be created. 

Determination of the relative effectiveness of 
different methods of military training, the differ- 
ence in the extent to which compulsory and vol- 
untary military drill succeed in attaining military 
attitudes, the degree of rapidity with which mili- 
tary instruction is forgotten, the most favorable 
conditions for either the retention or obliviscence 
of ability in military drill and the degree of corre- 
lation between success in military drill and success 
in other school subjects, these are only a few of 
the alluring research problems which, however, 
await development of a measure of military ef- 
ficiency before they can be approached. 


Should Study Effect of Drill 


Fifth, we need a competent study of the effect 
of ordinary military drill on the health and 
physique of children. Proponents of military drill 
in the schools claim that it improves posture, in- 
creases vital capacity and generally improves and 
conserves the physical weli-being of those sub- 
jected to it. Others claim that military drill for 
school boys is physically harmful. Who is right? 
Are both right? And if both are right, under 
what conditions is the position of each one justi- 
fied? These appear to be simple questions of fact, 
and yet where shall we turn for an answer to them 
and similar questions? 

Paralleling the study of the physical effects of 
military training we should have a study of the 
effects of military training on the mental health 
of the school children who are subjected to it. 


’ 
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The photograph above shows school pupils, members of military training classes, as 
they appear on the parade ground in review. 
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Another school parade ground showing horse troops. 


In connection with such studies, the desirabil- 
ity of adequate control groups should be strongly 
emphasized. Enough cases should be secured to 
make the conclusions valid. After thorough initial 
examination and measurements these cases should 
be divided into control and experimental groups 
and a rigorous experiment conducted in accord- 
ance with scientific and statistical procedure.’ 

Sixth, we need a study of teachers of military 
training. We should know what preparations these 
men have had for the instructional side of their 
work; what their status is among their colleagues 
on school and college faculties; on what basis they 
are selected; what are their salary and expect- 
ancy of tenure. 

Seventh, we need a series of comparative and 
historical studies in the field of military training. 
It would be useful to have available in compact 
and authoritative form a statement of modern 
practices in regard to military training in schools 
in the various countries of the world. We could 
also profit from a history of military drill as a 
school subject in the United States. It would be 
interesting to know more about topics such as 
how and by whom the subject was introduced, how 
its popularity has varied in past years and the 
role private enterprise in the form of private mili- 
tary academies has played in its development.’ 

Eighth, a study of administrative practices in 
regard to military training would be of immediate 


1An outline of these procedures is not germane to the purpose of 
the present article. See, for further guidance in this field, William A. 
McCall’s How to Experiment in Education, Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1928. 281 pp. 

2 See Merritt M. Chambers’ Every Man a Brick, TPublic-School Pubh- 
lishing Co., 1926, pp. 1-34. 


practical value to school superintendents and prin- 
cipals. Furthermore, such a study would inci- 
dentally furnish valuable information as to the 
extent and popularity of military training in pub- 
lic and private schools of this country. The study 
should include such matters as time allotment 
given to military training, the hours in which it 
is scheduled, bases of excusing certain pupils 
where the course is practically compulsory for all, 
and management of the extra-school activities of 
the military training class in parades and civic 
festivals. 

Finally, we need a series of studies of the pu- 
pils who elect military training in those schools 
or courses where the study of military science and 
tactics is not compulsory. It would be useful to 
know how these pupils compare in such traits as 
intelligence, interest in athletics and scholarship. 

This is an ambitious program and it is not pro- 
posed as a project to be completed in a day nor 
even in a decade. But when one observes the 
steady progress that is being made in evaluating 
other subjects of the curriculum, one must be op- 
timistic as to the possibility of similarly evalu- 
ating the subject of military training. Whether 
military training should be made compulsory, vol- 
untary or whether it should be omitted entirely 
from the curriculum is a question upon which cer- 
tain facts, not now available, would shed much 
light. This article has sought merely to outline 
the general nature of the facts that ought to be 
available on so important and so controversial a 
question. 
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How the Parent-Teacher Group May 
Help Forward the School Program 


P.-T. A. leaders should prepare their year’s program with a view 
to securing the cooperation of the adult members of the com- 
munity in plans to make the educational system more effective 


By J. 


HETHER the superintendent of schools 
W finds the parent-teacher association a 

help or a hindrance depends, of course, 
upon what the organization does., If it persists 
in attempting to dictate to the board and to the 
superintendent what educational policies should 
be adopted in the community, a serious problem 
is created. Fortunately, there is evidence that 
the various local parent-teacher groups are edu- 
cating themselves on this question. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has stated its 
policy on this in no uncertain terms. 

If the association makes undue demands upon 
the teaching staff for aid in giving parties or 
in preparing special programs for the regular 
sessions, other problems are created for the super- 
intendent. If it devotes itself largely to entertain- 
ment, the association is creating a problem for 
itself, because it will not long be able to hold the 
interest of that group of citizens—in some com- 
munities a fairly large one—that is seriously 
concerned with educational progress. 


Not Representative of Real Worth 


But organizations with such policies as those 
just described should no more be accepted as 
showing the possibilities of what the parent- 
teacher association may be than should the old 
type of “textbook school” be accepted as_repre- 
senting the modern school at its best. I have had 
several years’ contact with the parent-teacher 
association as a member, as an officer, as a pro- 
fessional school man and as a critical, yet sympa- 
thetic student of its activities. It is my judgment 
that in those cases in which the association inter- 
feres in school control, makes unreasonable de- 
mands upon the energy of teachers or devotes 
itself largely to entertainment, it is because the 
group does not see clearly what it might do in 
forwarding a constructive educational program. 

There is evidence that parent-teacher leaders 
are growing rapidly in their insight into the real 
opportunities of their organization. If this con- 
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tinues a great improvement in the constructive 
influence of the association is to be expected. Su- 
perintendents and other professional leaders may 
do much to develop this greater insight in those 
cases where it may be needed. If the school 
could have the understanding support of even 
half the adult members of the community, the 
educational system would be more effective. 


Suggestions for Programs 


For these reasons I am listing here a series of 
tentative principles for the making of a program 
for parent-teacher associations. They are pre- 
sented for discussion in the expectation that such 
consideration will lead to modification. Many of 
these principles are already generally accepted by 
the progressive members of the teaching profes- 
sion, although they are not always recognized as 
applying to the problem that is considered in this 
discussion. Partly because many of the ideas 
are familiar and partly because of the need for 
conserving space, these principles are set down 
in outline form. 

I. Objectives should be established. 

1. A parent-teacher association, like any 

other organization, exists for certain pur- 
poses. A formal statement of those pur- 
poses will enable members to direct more 
effectively their activities to the achieve- 
ment of those purposes and will stimulate 
a critical study of them that might other- 
wise be accepted merely because of tradi- 
tion. 
Since, so far as is known, only one at- 
tempt has been made to set up objectives 
of parent-teacher associations on a scien- 
tific basis, the results of that study’ will 
be accepted tentatively. The objectives 
set up as a result of the study are: 

To give association members an under- 
standing of the objectives and methods 


bo 


' “The Parent-Teacher Association and Its Work,” J. E. Butterworth, 
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of education. Clearly a parent can aid 
the proper development of the child if 
he understands modern educational ideals 
in general and the work of his child’s 
school in particular. Hence, parents may 
be taught such things as the meaning of 
an education for growth and of an ac- 
tivity curriculum or the place of extra- 
curricular activities. 

To teach members to apply those ob- 
jectives and methods to the out-of-school 
environment. The parent who realizes 
that any experience may be educative is 
likely to take more seriously his oppor- 
tunities as a teacher in the home. If he 
understands the psychology of habit for- 
mation he may do much to develop habits 
effectively. 

To give to school officials, under certain 
conditions, judgment as to where the 
school fails or succeeds. This may be 
easily abused, yet a parent who sees that 
his child cannot work arithmetic prob- 
lems accurately has the right to expect 
that the school officer will receive in the 
right spirit any friendly suggestion con- 
cerning this weakness. 

To facilitate acquaintance among par- 
ents and teachers. 

To aid in educating the community as 
to desirable aspects of the school’s pro- 
gram: explaining the need for a new 
school building, introducing a new curric- 
ulum into the high school or instituting 
some activity elements. 


Funds Should Be Limited 


To raise funds under certain condi- 
tions. In general an association should 
not raise funds for school purposes ex- 
cept to demonstrate the value of a new 
phase of school work or to supplement 
the tax in a community that is too poor 
to finance a reasonable school program. 
Tt is important that there be continued 
study of the objectives of such an or- 
ganization. Social needs may change and 
a new organization may develop to deal 
with certain objectives now deemed de- 
sirable for the association. 

It is especially important that attention 
be given to this problem for a time. The 
study of objectives deals with the general 
association. Further study is needed to 


establish clearly the functions of a pre- 
school association or of a high-school as- 
Some limitations in this study 


sociation. 
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may be overcome. For instance, a study 
of associations that have gone out of 
existence may throw much light upon the 
relative value of objectives. 

The relative importance of these objec- 
tives will vary from community to com- 
munity and from time to time in the 
same community. For instance, in a 
wealthy community the raising of funds 
would be unnecessary. In an extremely 
poor community it might be desirable. 


Attainment of Objectives 


II. The program is the means of attaining ob- 


: 


Ill. 


jectives. 

The entire program of the association 
should be directed to the attainment of 
the objectives. The entire program con- 
sists of: (a) the regular meeting, which 
often includes papers, talks, addresses, 
demonstrations and discussions of topics 
that fall within the accepted scope of the 
association’s objectives; (b) the business 
session, devoted to a consideration of 
ways and means of achieving the objec- 
tives of the association, including the 
proper financing and development of the 
organization itself; (c) activities, di- 
rected through officers, committees or the 
entire organization, toward effecting such 
changes in educational conditions as are 
considered desirable. These activities 
need to be thought of as a unit. Often 
they have not been properly coordinated. 


Suggestions that may be helpful in building 


the program. 

The meeting of needs is the basis for ac- 
tion. A parent-teacher association, there- 
fore, will find the key to an interested 
membership and a useful program in the 
needs that face the particular community 
it aims to serve. It should, in general, 
confine itself to those needs that are 
within the scope of its accepted objec- 
tives. There is danger that the parent- 
teacher association may try to cover too 
wide a field. 

Some educational needs are obvious 
and require only statement to have their 
importance recognized and_ accepted. 
However, specific data are often helpful 
in emphasizing their importance. If we 
had specific data about what our children 
read, we might appreciate more fully the 
necessity of wise guidance and of making 
worth while reading materials available. 

On the other hand, other needs are of 
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such a character that the research activi- 
ties of highly trained specialists are re- 
quired properly to locate and to define 
them: What, for example, is the value 
of the Schick test? What should the 
schools teach in arithmetic? 

Still other needs may be discovered by 
the alert person with common sense. The 
needs may include a study of playground 
facilities, wise use of leisure hours and 
home study conditions. 

The necessary study may be made by 
a special committee of the association 
which should consult freely with the prin- 
cipal or superintendent. This committee 
may utilize data collected for another 
purpose. Its function is then to organ- 
ize the material for presentation to its 
own group. For example, a recent report 
on medical inspection in a New York 
county giving, data regarding health de- 
ficiencies and conditions under which the 
medical examination is given, would sug- 
gest a whole year’s program for a parent- 
teacher association. 

The committee may collect data through 
its own efforts. Several local associations 
in New York are this year studying prob- 
lems in the wise use of leisure hours in 
their communities as a basis for making 
their programs. The data having been 
collected, the facts should be so organized 
as to show the degree of seriousness of 
the need and to define needs to be met. 
The program then should be built around 
these needs. 


Needs Should Be Considered 


The regular meeting should give oppor- 
tunity to present the needs, to develop an 
awareness of the members regarding 
them and to consider ways and means of 
meeting them. The business _ session 
should consider the business aspects of 
the matter such as the appointment of 
committees to deal with the problems and 
the financing of these activities as well 
as the forwarding of the entire program 
of the association. Committees, officers 
and other individuals may then carry on 
such activities as will bring the changes 
desired. For example, if a study shows 
the need for better playground facilities, 
special groups may confer with city or 
school officials to decide what facilities 
are needed or how funds may be raised. 


or 
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programs will not deal with those prob- 
lems that are most pressing in local com- 
munities at the time. 

There are some large problems, such 
as health, that are so common that a 
state or national program is often use- 
ful. As a rule, however, these organiza- 
tions can be most helpful by showing the 
importance of using sound principles of 
program making, by giving detailed sug- 
gestions of procedure, by publishing 
examples of good program planning and 
by stimulating interest in this activity. 


Diffuseness Should Be Avoided 


Since it is the remedying of situations 
considered educationally undesirable that 
is the primary concern of the association, 
it is important that the year’s program be 
directed toward a few rather than many 
needs. Diffuseness in discussion and ac- 
tivity is perhaps one of the most serious 
weaknesses in program planning. 

The element of continued interest of 
members in the problem should be recog- 
nized. It is well not to tire the members 
with one subject. Account should also be 
taken of the fact that some reforms, re- 
quiring the changing of a person’s ideals, 
should not be pushed too rapidly. 
Accepted principles of good teaching 
should be employed in putting the pro- 
gram into effect. 

If the needs are genuine the first step 
to the development of motive has been 
taken. This is the first step in good 
teaching. 

Participation should be carried as far 
as possible: A “discussion” is better, 
other things being equal, than a lecture; 
a demonstration is better than a descrip- 
tion. If possible every person should be 
given something to do. In the arrange- 
ment of the program it should be recog- 
nized that entertainment in reasonable 
degrees has a legitimate place in main- 
taining interest. 


IV. The results of the program should be ap- 


praised. 

An evaluation of the successes and fail- 
ures is necessary to intelligent progress. 
Some rating scale is therefore useful. 
Such an evaluation of the year’s work 
may be made either by the association as 
a whole or by its executive committee. 


1 One such evaluation may be found in ‘‘The Parent-Teacher Associ- 


3. There is a danger that state or national ation and Its Work.” pp. 113-122. 
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The School Administrator’s Part 
in Making Pupils Healthy’ 


The Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration fur- 
nishes an excellent example to superintendents of what 
they may do in improving the well-being of the pupils 


By NINA B. LAMKIN Anp MARY E. DUPAUL, SUPERVISORS oF HEALTH EDUCATION, BELLEVUE-YORKVILLE HEALTH 
DEMONSTRATION, NEW YORK CITY 


gram in the public and Catholic schools in 

the Bellevue-Yorkville demonstration area, 
New York City, is one of the major services of 
the demonstration. 

The demonstration has given to the schools two 
supervisors of health education, one for the thir- 
teen public schools and one for the twelve Catho- 
lic schools in the district. Working with the 
boards of education, the department of health, 
the public and Catholic-school principals, teach- 


. | YHE development of a health education pro- 


*From the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly Bulletin, July, 1929. 





ers, doctors and nurses, these supervisors are 
assisting in the development of a health educa- 
tion program that is designed to be a permanent, 
practicable and effective feature of the school cur- 
riculum. The outcome, it is hoped, will be 
healthy, happy pupils and teachers, in a healthful 
school environment. 

The plan of service in both the Catholic and the 
public schools in the district has been essentially 
the same. Before the health education activities 
were begun, an appraisal 
was made of the conditions 
and problems in_ each 
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These children are interested in health education through actual demonstration of the foods they should eat. 
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school, such as the health services already avail- 
able, the amount of health teaching already being 
done, the interest of the principal and teachers 
in the correction of defects and the needs of each 
school. 

Conferences were held with district superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, doctors and nurses, 
and each one was asked to contribute ideas and 
to cooperate in the development of a uniform pro- 
gram and policy relating to the school health edu- 
cation program. As a result of the early friendly 
contacts that were established, health education 
has developed as a cooperative enterprise and 
from the start it has been considered as an in- 
fluence that surrounds and enters into all of the 
work of the day, determining habits and influenc- 
ing behavior, rather than as a separate subject 
to be taught in the twenty-minute weekly period. 
The hygiene of the school room including tem- 
perature, lighting, ventilation, orderliness and 
cleanliness was one of the first considerations in 
the program. 

Any measure of the effectiveness of an educa- 
tional experiment in a public-school system must 
take into account the attitude of the board of 
education as the experiment progresses. The 
board of education of New York City has been 
interested from the beginning, and has at all 
times expressed its approval and appreciation of 
the work being done in the schools. In January, 
1929, a year and a half after the beginning of 
the demonstration service, the board of education 
requested that the school program and its policies 
be extended to include other schools in the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. 

This experiment in the public schools is under 
the direction of the director of health education. 
Working with him are the assistant director of 
educational hygiene and the health education 
supervisor of the demonstration for the public 
schools, who is now also an official appointee in 
the city-school system with the title of supervisor 
of health education. 


Special Teachers Develop Programs 


The health education program in the public 
schools in New York will ultimately be guided 
by the special teachers of physical education. To 
this end five special teachers of physical educa- 
tion have been released from their motor-activi- 
ties program to help in developing the larger 
health education program. One of these teach- 
ers is assigned to the Bellevue-Yorkville Health 
Demonstration area. A special training course is 
being given to meet the needs of this group. 

In order to encourage teachers in service to 
take courses in health education, the board of 
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education has granted special privileges to cer- 
tain teachers. From each school a maximum of 
three teachers is to be selected from those show- 
ing the most interest in health education. Each 
of these teachers is to be given the opportunity 
of taking sixty hours next year in health educa- 
tion. Then for the next four years they will be 
exempt from the regular thirty-hour annual study 
requirement for a salary increase. Cooperating 
with this plan Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is offering two new courses in health 
education, one for teachers in service and one 
for special teachers and supervisors, which will 
take up definitely the problems in health educa- 
tion in New York City schools. 


Supervisors Visit Classrooms 


In the early months of the health education 
activities of the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Dem- 
onstration, the two supervisors for the public and 
the Catholic schools worked directly with the 
classroom teachers. Now that there are 1,600 
teachers and about as many classrooms under the 
influence of the demonstration’s health education 
program, classroom visits in the public schools 
are made by the supervisory teachers, working 
with the supervisor. The health education super- 
visors are concentrating on group meetings and 
on preparing and assembling material for teach- 
ers’ helps. Their object is to put at the elbow 
of each teacher authentic material from which 
she may select, adapt and create new ideas and 
better methods of teaching health. 

As in the teaching of geography and arith- 
metic, lessons in health are graded to the pupil’s 
capacity for understanding. Children in the 
lower grades hear little about health and being 
healthy, for they cannot grasp the meaning of 
such terms. Instead they learn about growing, 
and what aids growth. From day to day they 
can watch the growth of some plant or flower in 
a window box at school and they can learn that 
plants need food, sunshine and air. They can 
consider some particular pet of their acquain- 
tance and they can learn that the right food, sleep, 
rest, fresh air and sunshine are required for the 
growth of animals. Then it is easy for them to 
understand that what is true for plants and ani- 
mals is also true for boys and girls. 

The story that the school scales tell, the use 
of weight charts and reports, can be made effec- 
tive in teaching health habits, even in the lower 
grades. In the Bellevue-Yorkville district chil- 
dren who are 10 per cent or more underweight 
are weighed monthly and all children are weighed 
twice each term. A weight card, which tells what 
each child should weigh and what he does weigh, 
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Dental clinics have done much toward bringing about general mouth health in the demonstration center. 


is sent home twice a term for the parent’s signa- 
ture. This is a practical device for interesting 
parents in keeping their children up to approxi- 
mately normal weight. Frequently the weight 
report brings parents to school to find out how 
their children can be brought up to normal weight 
and the nurse or teacher then has an excellent 
opportunity to explain the importance of good 
food and the correction of defects as well as other 
health habits that build weight and help growth. 

A story about milk affords an opportunity for 
teaching spelling, language, oral reading and 
writing to a second grade class, as well as for en- 
couraging the milk drinking habit. The children 
and teacher together work out a story to which 
various members of the class have contributed. 
The story may read like this: 

The cow gives us milk. 

The farmer milks the cow. 

The milk is brought to the city. 

We keep it covered, clean and cool. 

Every boy and girl needs four cupfuls a day. 

Milk makes our bones and teeth hard. 

Milk helps us to grow. 

We want to grow. 

We shall drink milk every day. 


After this story is written the class may decide 
to illustrate it in their art period, or the story 
may be written and illustrated on the blackboard 
where it remains a happy influence toward in- 
creasing the school milk service. 

The building of “good food” charts is a device 
often used in the intermediate grades. The chil- 
dren bring from home pictures of vegetables, 
fruits, cereals, milk and other foods that they eat 
during the week. Food values are discussed and 
pictures of good foods are arranged and pasted 
on a large chart. The children may find out from 
their mothers or from the grocer the price of each 
food and for their arithmetic lesson they may 
compute the quantities needed and the costs for 
their families. For language and reading lessons 
they may write and read stories about food. As 
a geography lesson they may learn where the 
foods come from. In their physical training pe- 
riod they may play a game of good foods. 

Dramatizations, poems, stories, rhymes, slo- 
gans, songs and festivals are all devices that are 
used frequently in the classrooms in the Bellevue- 
Yorkville Health Demonstration area to help the 
children in forming good judgments about health 
and health habits. In one school a “Carnival of 
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Winter” was developed as a health project in 
which the entire school participated. Supervis- 
ors, principals, teachers, pupils and the depart- 
ments of physical training, music, English, 
sewing and dramatics cooperated in producing 
the carnival, which was presented as a feature of 
the commencement day program. 

Nutrition and good teeth, drinking milk, eating 
vegetables, having a yearly health examination 
and securing the correction of physical defects 
were emphasized in succeeding months. 


Dental Projects Well Developed 


Dental projects have developed in a most satis- 
factory way in the demonstration area under the 
auspices of the dental service of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. In 
those Catholic and public schools where the in- 
tensive dental projects are under way, the mouth 
of every child has been examined and charted. 
A squad of dentists from the Oral Hygiene Com- 
mittee of Greater New York gave their services 
free for these examinations. Each teacher and 
nurse was given a copy of the chart findings and 
both teachers and nurses are doing follow-up 
work suggesting to parents that they have any 
dental defects of their children corrected by the 
family dentist. 

In one public school where there are 2,200 chil- 
dren, 1,185 dental defects have been cleared up 
since last November. In one Catholic school 
where, of 594 children examined, only eighty-four 
were found with teeth in good condition, the 
number of children with teeth in good condition 
has been increased in four months to 219. By 
stimulating interest in dental hygiene among the 
teachers and by reserving a day for each school 
at the dental clinic at the Bellevue-Yorkville 
Health Center a great many dental corrections 
have been made in all schools. 

In two Catholic schools where there were no 
regular instructions in physical education, recre- 
ation programs have been introduced. Activities 
include imitative story plays, singing games and 
rhythmic games for younger children, “low- 
organization” games and posture exercises for 
primary groups, and folk dancing and team 
games for older girls. 

On May 1, 1929, as a part of the Child Health 
Day observation, a health survey was made and 
an individual questionnaire was filled out by all 
public-school pupils in the di-trict in grades 4 to 
8. In the lower grades, the teacher filled out the 
survey by noting the raising of hands to each 
question. Pupils were instructed rot to sign their 
names to the individual questionnaires. These 
answers are being tabulated in the offices of the 
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demonstration and future health work will be 
stressed in individual schools according to the 
needs shown by these questionnaires. 

The demonstration proposes to use the same 
form annually on May 1, for three or four suc- 
cessive years in order to discover to what extent 
health habits may be improving under the health 
education program. 

The questionnaire lists the following questions: 

1. Do you sleep with bedroom window open? 
2. Do you sleep at least ten hours every 
night? 
3. Are you up at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing? 
4. Do you drink at least two glasses of milk 
every day? 
Do you eat breakfast every day? 
Do you eat fruit for breakfast? 
Do you eat a cereal for breakfast? 
you drink coffee? 
you drink tea? 

10. Do you eat slowly and chew your food 
thoroughly? 

11. Do you have a regular time every day to 
go to the toilet? 

12. Is there a bathtub in your home? 

13. Do you take a bath at least twice a week? 

14. Do you have a toothbrush of your own? 

15. Do you use it at least twice a day? 

16. Have you any bad teeth? 

17. Have you been to a dentist this year? 

18. Do you have headaches often? 

19. Do your eyes hurt often? 

20. Can you read writing on the blackboard 
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easily ? 

21. Can you hear easily what the teacher 
says? 

22. Do you often take cold? 


Definite Progress Noticeable 


As the health education work in the Bellevue- 
Yorkville area takes firmer hold week by week 
and month by month, there are very definite 
marks of progress that may be noted by the in- 
terested observer. The school children are taking 
a greater interest in personal cleanliness and an 
improvement is noted in their food habits. Better 
care of teeth and an increase in corrections of 
teeth defects are evident. Underweight children 
are climbing up toward the normal weight zone. 
The school milk service is increasing and there 
is a gain in the correction of physical defects. 
Teachers and pupils alike are finding a happy 
approach to health work and the teachers are 
assuming an interested responsibility for en- 
couraging follow-up work and the correction of 
defects of children in their classrooms. 
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Relating the School Plant to the 
Functional Organization 


What one school system has done in improving 
its educational plants and how others may profit by 
this well worked out solution to a difficult problem 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PROFESSOR OF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


N A recent article in The NATION’S SCHOOLS' 
I presented the basic conception of the school 
plant from the functional standpoint. The 

general principles developed were: 

1. The school plant activity must be consid- 
ered functionally as a secondary problem. 

2. Since the basic purpose of the school plant 
is as a facilitating agent to the instructional 
process, it cannot be considered in policy or in 
execution apart from this purpose. 

3. Organized functionally, the entire school 
plant activity must be subordinate to the general 
purpose of the instructional program. 

4. Operating successfully in terms of func- 
tion, the school plant activity must be under the 
administrative control of the educational execu- 
tive and should be administered, whenever pos- 
sible, in all of its detailed activities by individuals 
specifically trained as educators. 

5. The school plant activity can function suc- 
cessfully only when all agents and agencies are 
considered objectively in terms of their purpose. 

6. There must be constant appraisal of (a) 
the efficiency of operation of the school plant 
activity and of (b) the worth and value of these 
activities with relation to the efficiency of in- 
struction. 

In this second presentation, I shall attempt to 
show the application of these principles to an 
actual situation so that the practical aspects may 
be easily seen. For this purpose it would be pos- 
sible to select a number of school districts includ- 
ing Denver, Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Detroit, 
Wyandotte, Mich., Milwaukee or Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Hamtramck, Mich., will be selected, how- 
ever, as a specific illustration because the transi- 
tion from the traditional to the functional is 
comparatively recent and survey data are avail- 
able in the superintendent’s office to prove all of 
the assertions made here. I will first present the 
conditions under the traditional organization and 





1 “Relating the School Plant to the Instructional Process,” Arthur B, 
MoehIman, The NATION’S SCHOOLS, p. 21, August, 1929. 


then contrast these with existing conditions. 

Under the old organization there was no def- 
inite school plant policy. Schools were developed 
in piecemeal fashion and considered solely as 
school plants. There was no general policy of 
development and placement. Educational design- 
ing was conspicuous by its absence. Architectural 
service was chosen upon the basis of locale rather 
than in terms of previous achievement in this 
field. Specifications were loosely drawn and in- 
spection of construction almost negligible. Spe- 
cialized rooms were included in some plants but 
purely from an architectural rather than an edu- 
cational standpoint. Nowhere in the records of 
the board of education is there available a state- 
ment of school plant policy or of the importance 
of the school plant with relation to the instruc- 
tional process. There were no standards for 
personnel, their selection or administration, no 
standards of cleanliness and there was little if 
any inspection of results. Upkeep was only casu- 
ally considered. Without standards of ade- 
quacy there was little attempt to determine the 
annual need for repairs. If decreases in the 
budget were considered necessary, upkeep of the 
school plant suffered first. 


No Standards of Work Followed 


In planning the buildings the architect worked 
directly with committees of laymen who were 
members of the board of education. Janitors and 
engineers were hired by board members on ac- 
count of their political availability and, once hired, 
their work was seldom appraised. The principal 
of the building had no administrative control 
over the operating personnel. The instructional 
and operating activities existed side by side with- 
out integration or coordination. The buildings 
were often quite dirty. There were no standards 
of units of work per individual. The same area 
under similar conditions might have one man in 
one building and two in the next. 

Supplies were ordered in accordance with the 
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need expressed by each cleaning agent and requi- 
sitioned either verbally or in writing. There was 
no inspection to determine what amounts or types 
of materials should be used. It is not surprising 
that the survey showed a wide range in units of 
time use and in amounts of supplies. Coal was 
purchased as coal, without definite B.t.u. stand- 
ards and without appraisal of the quality deliv- 
ered. Variations in amount of fuel for the same 
type of heating plant in approximately the same 
sized building were large. 

While it is admitted that the traditional or- 
ganization of the school plant activity was very 
poor in this community, it was no worse than that 
which exists in many similar situations to-day. 
On the other hand, there are also many districts 
traditionally organized where mechanical effi- 
ciency is of a high order and where all needs, 
except those of close coordination with instruc- 
tion, are met. 


New Directors Study Situation 


1920 there were a number of 
changes in board membership. The newcomers 
were generally professional men. They began to 
study the conditions of their system and to com- 
pare them with those in nearby and more pro- 
gressive districts. Out of this came the desire to 


Beginning in 


develop for Hamtramck one of the best school 


systems in the country. They sought first for a 
well trained executive who was capable of meet- 
ing all of these problems. In making the choice 
the board consulted a special committee composed 
of three superintendents from nearby communi- 
ties. 

Both the school board and the superintendent 
carefully studied the entire situation. Data on 
local conditions were secured and comparisons 
made with other school systems through visita- 
tion and observation. The members of the board 
attended all state and national educational gath- 
erings to discover how their local problems could 
best be solved. Finally in February, 1926, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted setting up a 
continuing self-survey under the direction of 
Superintendent M. R. Keyworth, assisted by such 
outside specialized service as he might require to 
solve technical problems. The continuing self- 
survey was immediately started. It has been in 
constant operation for four years. The results 
with respect to the school plant activity will be 
discussed here. 

Before establishing a policy with respect to the 
organization of the school plant Superintendent 
Keyworth initiated a general survey of condi- 
tions. The results of the data compiled through 
the checking of records and unit observation of 
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current conditions have been mentioned. These 
conditions were presented to the board of educa- 
tion and after considerable discussion the board 
formulated a general policy with respect to the 
school plant. This was done in February, 1927. 
Since this conception of policy and its method of 
development are fundamental in a functional, 
unitary organization, they are reproduced here. 


The School Plant’ 


It shall be the policy of the board of education 
to consider the school plant as one of the major 
factors in (1) the facilitation of the instructional 
process and in (2) satisfying the educational and 
social needs of the adult community. 

The function of the school building shall be: 
(1) to develop in permanent form the best archi- 
tectural expression of the curricular needs at the 
time of construction, and (2) to stand as an in- 
spiration both to the child and to the community 
of the ideals of public education. 

The school plant activity shall be considered 
from three phases: (1) the modification of old 
buildings to meet current needs; (2) the provid- 
ing of new buildings; (3) the care of existing 
buildings. 

It shall be the policy of the board of education 
to recognize four distinct but closely correlated 
stages in the development of the school plant. 


Superintendent 


1. It shall be the duty of the superintendent to 
determine the need and location of new buildings; 
to determine size and location of site and to trans- 
late the curricular and social needs of child and 
community into numbers, sizes, types and loca- 
tion of rooms. It shall further be the duty of 
the superintendent to develop standards upon the 
basis of research and experimentation for perma- 
nent equipment, for types of materials and for 
the methods of construction, for approval by the 
board of education. It shall be the policy of the 
board of education to consider these in terms of 
ultimate rather than in terms of immediate cost. 


Board of Education 


2. It shall be the function of the board of edu- 
cation to consider and to approve the educational 
needs, standards and plans as presented by the 
superintendent and to make provision for the 
financing of the school plant program, according 
to law. 

Architects and Engineers 
3. It shall be the duty of the board of educa- 


tion to select the architect and engineers who 
shall be responsible for the preparation of the 


1 Public-School Code of Hamtramck, Part I, Chapter X. 
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technical drawings and specifications, in accord- 
ance with the standards of the board of education. 
The architects and engineers shall be under the 
direction of the superintendent and all plans and 
specifications shall be approved by him, in accord- 
ance with the adopted standards, before they are 
presented to the board of education for legal ap- 
proval. 
Building Contractors 

4. It shall be the duty of the board of educa- 
tion to select in accordance with law, the contrac- 
tors who shall be responsible for the construction 
of the building. The architect shall act as the 
agent of the board of education, under the 
direction of the superintendent, during the con- 
struction period and shall be responsible for the 
supervision of construction by the legally em- 
ployed contractors in accordance with approved 
plans and specifications. 
Appraisal 

School buildings and grounds shall be judged 
by the board of education in respect to their con- 
tribution to the efficiency of instruction. 


Operation and Upkeep 


Operation of the school plant shall include all 
activities essential to heating, ventilating, and 
cleaning the building. The superintendent shall 
be responsible for its operation. 

Upkeep of the school plant shall include the 
necessary service and repairs through which the 
physical plant is constantly maintained in the 
most efficient condition possible. The superintend- 
ent shall be responsible for the upkeep of the 
school plant. 

Appraisal 

The operation and upkeep of the school plant 
shall be judged by the board of education in terms 
of their contribution to the efficiency of instruc- 
tion. 

The superintendent was then authorized to de- 
velop means of procedure for carrying this policy 
into effect. The problem was studied with regard 
to the mandatory and permissive laws of the state 
governing the school plant and the adopted pol- 
icy of the board of education. The results of this 
study were incorporated in a chapter, later in- 
serted in the complete school code of which the 
chief features were: (1) placing the administra- 
tive control of all operating agents under the 
building principals; (2) making the chief engineer 
a supervisory officer with respect to plant opera- 
tion to furnish technical advice to the principals 
as required; (3) considering operating personnel 
upon the same basis as other personnel; (4) plac- 
ing administrative control of upkeep under the 
direction of an educationally trained engineer and 
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making the principals responsible for the initial 
determination for repairs and for redecorating ; 
(5) placing the control of the building program 
and educational planning under the superintend- 
ent; (6) making the architects and other spe- 
cialized temporary building agents a part of the 
larger executive and placing them under the exec- 
utive control of the superintendent; (7) making 
definite provision for the constant appraisal of the 
school plant both from the standpoint of mechani- 
cal efficiency of operation and with respect to its 
contribution to the efficiency of instruction. These 
means of procedure are again so complete an ex- 
pression of the philosophy of functional organiza- 
tion that they are quoted from the code’ as fol- 
lows: 
The School Plant 
A. Mandatory Laws. 
Chapter 3. 

—Care and use of school houses. 

—aAll plans for school buildings costing 
$300 or more to be approved by the su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

—State superintendent has authority to 
inspect and condemn school houses. 

—No tax above $300 shall be expended 
until the superintendent of public in- 
struction has certified plans and speci- 
fications. 

—State superintendent shall 
heating and ventilating plans. 

—Unlawful for officers, architect or 
builder to vary from approved plans. 

B. Permissive Laws. 
Chapter 10. 

—To perform such other duties as are 
required or as may be necessary to the 
general welfare of the school and dis- 
trict. 

C. Interpretation by the Board of Education. 
The organization of the school plant ac- 
tivity is in accord with the spirit and let- 
ter of the state law in respect to building 
school houses. 
D. Adjustment to Live Needs in Advance of 
Formal Legislation. 
( None.) 


I. The Plan 


The purpose of the school plant shall be consid- 
ered as: (1) an agent in the facilitation of the in- 
structional process and as (2) an agent in satisfy- 
ing the educational and social needs of the adult 
community. 

Organization 

The physical plant activity shall be considered 

in three divisions: (1) operation, which includes 


approve 


'Public-School Code of Hamtramck, Part II, Chapter X. 
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the heating, ventilating and the cleaning of 
buildings, and the care of grounds; (2) upkeep, 
which includes the making of essential repairs and 
replacements; and (3) new buildings and changes 
in existing buildings, or the activities generally 
classed under the head of the building program, 
including determination of need, location and size 
of site and the educational planning of the pro- 
posed buiiding. 

The operation of the school plant shall be under 
the supervisory control of the chief engineer un- 
der the direction of the superintendent. 

The upkeep of the school plant shall be under 
the administrative control of the chief engineer 
under the direction of the superintendent. 

The building program shall be under the direct 
control of the superintendent of schools. 


Operation 


The operating personnel shall consist of build- 
ing custodians, firemen, cleaners, bath attendants, 
matrons and others engaged in servicing, clean- 
ing, heating, and ventilating the school buildings. 
These shall be under the direct administrative con- 
trol of the building principal, except as such con- 
trol is delegated by him to the assistant prin- 
cipal. The principal shall be responsible to the 
superintendent for the efficiency of the operating 
activities and shall rate, as directed, the efficiency 
of operating personnel. The chief engineer shall 
act in the same relationship to operating person- 
nel as the director of instruction to the teacher. 
At the direction of the superintendent, he shall 
make inspections and report the results of these 
inspections both to the principal and to the super- 
intendent. He may be called into conference by 
the principal to aid in the solution of any technical 
problem arising and shall work in this capacity 
under the direction of the principal. He shall 
also engage in research activity, under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent, to improve the effi- 
ciency of operating service. 

Upke ep 

The upkeep of the school plant shall be under 
the administrative control of the chief engineer 
and he shall be responsible for all of the personnel 
and materials required in this activity. The need 
for repairs may be determined initially by the 
building principal or by the chief engineer. When 
determined by the latter, the principal shall be noti- 
fied of such findings. The principal will then 
requisition the necessary service in the regular 
manner through the finance department. In case 
the work is to be done by an outside organization, 
the chief engineer shall be responsible for develop- 
ing the technical description of the work to be 
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done and for setting up the specifications. After 
the contracts have been made he shall act as the 
inspector for the superintendent to see that the 
contract is faithfully executed. 

Building Program 

The need for new buildings and changes in pres- 
ent buildings, or the building program, shall be 
under the direct control of the superintendent. 
Research for building needs shall be made con- 
stantly. The basis for such research shall be the 
child accounting and building use records pre- 
pared periodically by the principals for the in- 
formation of the superintendent. In making this 
study the technique employed shall be that devel- 
oped in “Housing the Children,” (Research Series 
No. 1). 

The superintendent of schools will present an- 
nually to the board of education, a statement of 
city and school growth during the preceding year; 
the present use of the school plant, the additions 
and new buildings required; the progress made 
upon new projects, together with suggestions and 
recommendations for the improvement of school 
plant conditions. 

In the study of school] plant conditions the coop- 
eration of all agents is required. Primary reports 
and neighborhood surveys are required of the 
teachers; principals are charged with the responsi- 
bility for the preparation of complete data for 
their school districts, and the records activity 
must organize and analyze all of the data for the 
entire school district for consideration by the su- 
perintendent. 

Selection of Architect 

In case the erection of new buildings is con- 
templated the superintendent of schools shall rec- 
ommend to the board of education the names of at 
least three architects, whose ability to design 
school buildings has been successfully demon- 
strated by school buildings in satisfactory opera- 
tion. The board of education will choose one 
architect from the superintendent’s list who shall 
become the architect of the board of education 
for the building involved and who shall work un- 
der the direction of the superintendent of schools. 


Building Plans 


All plans must be drawn in accordance with the 
state code governing school buildings and shall, 
in other respects, be governed by the needs of the 
Hamtramck educational program. 

The preliminary drawings of school buildings 
shall be approved in writing by the superintendent 
of schools with respect to the educational plan be- 
fore being submitted to the state department of 
public instruction for approval, as required by law. 
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The legally approved preliminary plans, togeth- 
er with sketches of the proposed elevation, shall 
then be submitted to the board of education for 
approval, and after such approval, work started 
upon the working drawings under the direction of 
the superintendent of schools. 

Upon completion of the working drawings they 
shall again be approved in writing by the super- 
intendent of schools and by the department of 
public instruction, as required by law, before 
presentation to the board of education. After ap- 
proval by the board of education, the plans may 
be let for construction bids in accordance with 
the legal routine governing such letting of build- 
ing contracts. 


II. Relation to Policy 


The policy of the board of education is to regard 
the school plant as an agent in the facilitation of 
instruction. In this chapter the organization of 
agents to carry out this policy has been provided 
for. 


III. Evidence Upon Which Selection 


Has Been Made 


The evidence upon which the selection of organ- 
ization has been made is: (1) the policy of the 
board of education in respect to unit organization, 
(2) the result of observation in different cities op- 
erating under conditions (a) where the operating 
agents are independent of the educational agents 
and (b) where the operating agents are consid- 
ered in terms of their relation to the instruction 
program and (3) the opinions of progressive au- 
thorities in the field of school administration. 


IV. Technique for Determining the Effectiveness 
of the Plan 


The efficiency of operation of the general ac- 
tivities shall be judged! upon level D. 

The worth and value of the activities in rela- 
tion to the efficiency of instruction shall be judged 
upon level C when possible. 

Policies were adopted in February, 1927, and the 
means of procedure in May of the same year. They 
have been in active operation since July 1, 1927. 
What changes have occurred during this period? 
What differences are to be noted? 

Portions of the basic data secured under the ini- 
tial survey of conditions as a means upon which to 
establish policy were developed as the “School 
Plant Needs” and published under the title ““Hous- 

‘ Appraisal methods: Appraisal may be conducted by means of four 
methods. Appraisal by Method A is the crudest means of arriving at a 
judgment. In the absence of scientific evidence judgment may be 
based upon presentiment, intuition or a “hunch.” Appraisal by Method 
B proceeds through the collection of a series of readily available facts 
interpreted in terms of training and experience. Appraisal by Method 
C is judgment based upon inconclusive trial of activity or practice. 


Appraisal by Method D is judgment based upon the results of con- 
clusive evidence secured through the results of scientific experimentation. 
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ing the Children, a Community Project.’ The 
ten-year program of satisfying school plant needs 
is proceeding upon this plan. 

The principals were next trained in appraising 
the standards of cleanliness essential to a well 
conducted school plant. They were also given 
instruction in some of the simpler technical prob- 
lems of heating and ventilating. To remove this 
from the field of guesswork recording machines 
were introduced which made possible sending of 
regular information to the superintendent’s of- 
fice for constant study. 

The chief engineer was assigned to research 
upon units of work, standards of supplies and 
methods of operation. Rough standards were im- 
mediately developed and these are being refined 
through constant research, all motivated in terms 
of instructional needs. 

Repairs long neglected because of lack of organ- 
ization, notions of false economy, and accelerated 
as the result of the type of construction in earlier 
plants, were studied and budgeted over a period 
of years. The board of education was impressed 
with the importance of the upkeep activity in de- 
veloping the annual budget and ample annual al- 
lowance has been made to care for this makeup 
program. 


Personnel Carefully Studied 


Personnel was studied and definite qualifications 
developed. To-day every operating employee must 
pass a mental and physical test to determine ini- 
tial fitness. If the employee is not already trained 
in these duties, a course of training is provided. 
He is then placed upon probation until he has at- 
tained a degree of efficiency that conforms to the 
current standards. He is then placed upon con- 
tinuing tenure but provision is made for his return 
to probation and his ultimate dismissal if at any 
time the appraisal of his efforts is negative. A 
wage schedule was adopted that enabled the dis- 
trict to choose individuals in terms of character 
requirements as well as mental and physical fit- 
ness. Finally, it was necessary to develop an atti- 
tude and a morale among these employees so that 
they might contribute to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. 

A radical procedure was adopted in making the 
operating employees members of the school staff 
and having them meet monthly with teachers and 
pupil representatives in sessions that have for 
their purpose the consideration of problems within 
the building and the best means of solving them. 
By these means the teachers have been brought 
into contact with the operating problems and the 





1 Research Series No. 1 of the Continuing Self-Survey. Copies may 
be secured upon request to Supt. M. R. Keyworth, Hamtramck, Mich. 
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custodial employees have learned of instructional 
needs. Recognition of meritorious service is also 
given to operating employees through the house 
organ. As a result there has been a gradual 
change in attitude and the morale has been raised 
correspondingly. The entire character of buildings 
and grounds has been changed. Clean buildings 
have replaced obvious dirtiness, conflicts between 
instructional and operating personnel have been 
practically eliminated and a constructive coopera- 
tive attitude has developed. The custodial officer 
feels that he is an important factor in the educa- 
tion of the children, he knows that his work is 
essential to the success of the educational process 
and, finally, he is an aggressive community agent, 
within his group, in bringing to the people an idea 
of the possibilities of public education. 

These changes have taken place within two 
years.' The continuation of this program has pos- 
sibilities not yet completely considered by the ad- 
ministration. Ultimately I believe the Hamtramck 
school plant will take its proper place and become 
a very active agency in the development of in- 
struction. The method of procedure and the tech- 
nique of development should be of interest to 
every school executive who has sensed these prob- 
lems but has been unable to develop a means for 
effecting the change from the traditional to the 
functional plan. 





How Universities Are Serving 
Local Communities 


Assistance to local communities by holding in- 
stitutes, conferences and short courses is given by 
many colleges and universities in the United 
States, according to a statement issued by the 
Bureau of Education. In addition to this service, 
assistance to persons outside the institutions is 
rendered by lending packages of books and pre- 
paring outlines of study. 

Educational service in the form of packages of 
books and literature, bibliographies, outlines for 
study and discussion, and other assistance for 
persons outside the institution, is furnished by 
fifty-nine colleges and universities in thirty-three 
states, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. 

Other forms of educational service rendered by 
extension departments of such institutions are 
lectures by members of their faculties or by prom- 
inent persons for teachers’ institutes, women’s 
clubs, commencement exercises, and other occa- 
sions. In all, 195 higher institutions report this 
service. 





1A research bulletin showing the past and present conditions will 
be published in 1930. 
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Visual aids for instruction and entertainment 
are supplied by fifty-two colleges and universities. 
One hundred and forty-one higher institutions 
assist local communities in holding institutes, con- 
ferences and short courses; and sixty-four pro- 
mote parent-teacher or other club work. Debating 
leagues are sponsored by 129 colleges and univer- 
sities; community drama is promoted by fifty- 
four and sixty-five institutions report the use of 
radio in giving lectures or in other educational 
extension work. 





Training Teachers—The County 


Superintendent’s Task 


“Of all the tasks of the county superintendent 
of schools, the training of teachers takes preced- 
ence.” Kate V. Wofford, who voices this opinion, 
is superintendent of schools, Laurens, S. C. Miss 
Wofford has a splendid record of administrative 
achievement. In a distinctly rural county she 
has in five years reduced the number of schools 
from sixty-nine to thirty-one, eliminating all but 
three one-room schools. 

“In the last analysis the effectiveness of the 
work of any administrative officer whether he 
be city, county or state ought to be judged by 
his ability to improve the quality of teaching 
which takes place in the classrooms under his 
supervision,” Miss Wofford says. 

“Not only should the superintendent assist in 
the improvement of the quality of teaching serv- 
ice, he should see that the teacher, herself, is 
given a chance for continuous development and 
growth. Whether the young teacher be trained 
or untrained the school system in which she hap- 
pens to be placed owes her the opportunity of 
professional growth. Many ways of procedure 
for such growth have already been established: 
helpful supervision, institutes, extension courses, 
study centers, reading circles, teachers’ meetings 
and teacher participation in the formation of 
school policies. 

“Perhaps in matters of helpful supervision of 
teachers the county superintendent finds his 
greatest field of service, and no matter whether 
the superintendent has one supervisor or many 
his responsibility does not end in delegating 
wholly the supervisory program to others. Super- 
vision has developed from its early inspection 
stage to a helpful service never dreamed of by 
those first responsible for it. The supervisor is 
no longer a checker and inspector but an under- 
standing friend of teachers whose joyous service 
is to make available to his teachers the best things 
in education everywhere.” 
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Ways of Improving Scholarship 
in the School 


Devices used in the Batavia, N. Y., Junior-Senior 
High School for raising the scholastic standards of the 
pupils have proved their worth over a period of years 


By HOWARD D. WEBER, PRINCIPAL, JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BATAVIA, N. Y. 


LTHOUGH each of the seven cardinal 
A principles of secondary education is recog- 

nized by those engaged in work in the 
educational field as being vitally important, one 
of them, “the command of the fundamental 
processes,” is still held by the lay public to be 
the main purpose of the secondary schools. 

This is perfectly natural, since we are not yet 
far beyond that period when the main function 
of the high school was to prepare its pupils for 
college entrance. The fathers and mothers of to- 
day naturally think in terms of their own school 
days. The colleges and universities at the pres- 
ent time, even more than in the past, place the 
greatest emphasis for entrance to their institu- 
tions upon the scholastic preparation of the pros- 
pective student. By them, a secondary school is 
judged almost entirely by the success or failure 
of its graduates who go on to higher training. 
Perhaps this is as it should be, but the fact re- 
mains that the colleges still so dominate the 
processes of secondary schooling and also the 
thoughts of the public in general in regard to 
the work of the high schools that the average 
school man must place greater emphasis upon 
the scholastic side of the curriculum than per- 
haps its importance warrants. 

To maintain an enviable record for his school 
and to induce his student group to hold to a high 
scholastic standard, every high-school principal 
is constantly on the alert for various means and 
administrative devices to motivate interest and 
thus produce a higher grade of work on the part 
of all of his pupils. 


Honor Roll Incentive to Work 


In the junior-senior high school of Batavia, 
N. Y., with its enrollment of more than 1,300 
pupils, we have, during the last few years, been 
making use of several schemes and devices that 
have been valuable in bringing about a higher 
standard of work on the part of every pupil. As 
an incentive to better work, our honor roll plays 
an important part. The passing grade is 65 per 
cent. All pupils who obtain an average of 85 per 


cent in at least four subjects are placed on this 
roll. Their names are read from the assembly 
platform and are also published in the local news- 
paper. While this publicity alone is a decided in- 
centive to some, we have given added importance 
to the honor roll by sending to every parent who 
has a child on this roll a card of commendation. 
This card of commendation reads as follows: 


Batavia Junior-Senior High School 
CARD OF COMMENDATION 
Be - GO Fi a 6. bike Rieb dvds 0b kendetsbeeuas 

It gives us great pleasure to inform you that 
has done excellent work in h.... studies and has 
been placed on our honor roll for the........ six 
weeks period 192.... 

We appreciate the fact that in addition to nat- 
ural ability in your child there must have been 
fine cooperation on your part. 

We should be glad to have you visit school at 
any convenient time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Principal. 
re ee ee: Special Class Adviser. 


@4 60. 6S 66 #6 @ OOO 4 464 4 2 SO OO CS 


In addition to these cards, letters are fre- 
quently sent at the end of the year to the parents 
of honor pupils congratulating them on the rec- 
ords of their children and telling them of the va- 
rious prizes and scholarships that are open to 
competition. These communications to the home 
have been worth while. Not only have they pro- 
moted better feeling and cooperation on the part 
of the parent so far as the school is concerned, 
but they also have resulted in greater parental 
interest in better scholarship. 

Another use of the honor roll has been in con- 
nection with the system of honor awards. A 
pupil who has been on the honor roll four out of 
the six possible times during the year is pre- 
sented with a small celluloid pin designed by the 
art department of the school. The second year 
that he maintains this record, he receives a 
bronze “B” pin. This is followed by a silver ‘‘B” 


for the third year and a gold “B” for the fourth. 
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The first three awards are given at the last as- 
sembly program of the year but the gold pins are 
saved for the annual commencement exercises. 
The names of the successful pupils are printed 
on the commencement programs and the pins are 
presented by the principal with appropriate 
remarks. 

This system of awards has been in use for more 
than four years and has been found to be an 
effective incentive to better scholarship. Of 
course only pupils of superior or high average 
ability are able to qualify for these awards but 
they have been instrumental in stimulating these 
pupils to greater effort. There is no doubt but 
that the honor awards are a potent device in our 
campaign to improve scholarship. These schol- 
arship pins are purchased by the board of edu- 
cation at a cost of from $1 to $2.50 each. 

In the seventh and eighth grades a similar 
scheme exists except that the pins are far less 
expensive. The interest in them, however, seems 
to be as great as in the upper years of the school. 
Another award is also given in the junior high 
school. The council of the junior organization, 
feeling that many hard working pupils could not 
hope to obtain the average of 90 per cent required 
for the honor roll in that department, proposed 
another pin for all of those having a good citizen- 
ship record and an average of 85 per cent in at 
least four reports. This is regarded as purely an 
experiment, proposed and financed by the junior 
council with the consent of the faculty. The re- 
sults so far have been favorable, but the experi- 
ment is being watched closely to keep the earning 
of an honor award from being too easy of at- 
tainment. 


Work Adjusted to Ability 


The greatest incentive to better scholarship in 
the junior high school has been the offering of 
differentiated curricula to the varying ability 
groups. Pupils who were formerly failures, mis- 
fits and trouble makers have become, in a large 
measure, contented, successful school citizens 
when their work was adjusted to their abilities. 
It is now not uncommon for pupils in the lower 
ability groups to be on the honor roll and to re- 
ceive honor awards along with those from the 
superior groups. 

The establishment of a local chapter of the 
Nationa! Honor Society in the Batavia High 
School several years ago marked an important 
step in the effort of the school authorities to 
motivate higher scholarship. While the qualifica- 
tions for this society include a measure of the 
candidate’s service, leadership and character as 
well as his scholarship average, the last require- 
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ment is fundamental and necessary before a pupil 
can be considered for election to the organiza- 
tion. The result has been a decided effort on the 
part of many pupils to maintain an average that 
will place them in the upper third of the class in 
scholarship, thereby making them eligible for 
membership in the honor society. Election to the 
society is one of the most coveted recognitions 
in the life of the school. The two assemblies at 
which the new members are formally installed 
are the most impressive of the year. To be 
elected to the honor society has become an honor 
far greater than membership in any extra-class 
organization, with the result that interest in bet- 
ter scholarship has correspondingly increased. 


Honor Society Interests Pupils 


The National Honor Society is sponsored by the 
department of secondary-school principals, Na- 
tional Education Association. The organization, 
of which there are now more than 700 chapters, 
is rapidly assuming a place in the life of the 
secondary school similar to that so long occupied 
by Phi Beta Kappa in the scholastic life of col- 
leges and universities. Information concerning 
the society may be obtained from H. V. Church, 
superintendent, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, IIl. 

For the improvement of scholarship among pu- 
pils of the lower levels there are special class 
advisers that make up what is known as the 
scholarship board. Each of the six classes has an 
adviser appointed by the principal. These teach- 
ers have a lighter teaching load than do the regu- 
lar members of the staff. This is done to give 
them more time for their various duties, the chief 
one of which is the checking of the scholarship 
records of their group. The report cards of all 
pupils who have failed in one subject are given 
out individually to each pupil by the adviser. The 
purpose of this conference is to find the reason 
for the failure. An adjustment of the pupil’s 
schedule frequently follows, and often the prin- 
cipal and the parent concerned are called upon 
for advice and cooperation. The adviser follows 
the work of the pupil for the next six weeks with 
the result that there is generally a decided im- 
provement in the quality of work. 

All pupils who have failed in two or more sub- 
jects must appear before the scholarship board. 
In the upper four years of our school this board 
consists of the four special class advisers, the 
dean of girls, the assistant principal and one of 
the men teachers who is appointed by the prin- 
cipal. This board, with the assistant principal 
as chairman, sits formally in the dean’s office and 
receives the failing pupils one at a time. Each 
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pupil must explain the cause of his failure and 
answer questions concerning his general actions 
around the building. Full information concern- 
ing each pupil, including his scholastic and 
intelligence rating, is in the hands of the commit- 
tee. Those who have failed because of lack of 
application are frequently handled se- 
verely. Parents are often called into 
conference or else letters are 
usually sent to the home, 
making recom- 
mendations that 
call for coopera- 
tion. 

A pupil who has had to ap- 
pear before the board twice in 
succession is regarded as a 
problem case. To meet this 
situation there has been organ- 
ized recently a new committee 
consisting of the principal and 
the department heads. This 
committee recognizes all 
cases coming before it as 
distinct problems and 
treats them as such. It 
takes parents and teach- 
ers into its confidence 
and reinforces the infor- 
mation it has with psy- 
chological and _ physical 
examinations to deter- 



























Scholarship and sports go hand in 

hand under the stimulus of the 

National Honor Society at Batavia 
High School. 
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mine if possible the cause of the continued fail- 
ure of the pupils. 

In the seventh and eighth years a similar board 
is found. The two class advisers and four 
teachers chosen by the principal function in 
much the same way as the group previously de- 
scribed. Because of the use of 
differentiated curricula and abil- 
ity grouping, the work of this 
board is less arduous than the 

work of the board in the senior 
school. On the other hand, 

however, since it is deal- 

ing with younger children 
x all of whom are sub- 
ject to the compul- 
sory education law, 

its task is in some 
ways more difficult. 
But the results have been 
satisfactory and the 
number of failures 
in the lower grades 
is small. 

It is not intended 
to give the impres- 
sion that these schol- 
arship boards are 
disciplinary only. 
The slow pupil, 
who probably is 
misplaced, is 


Underwood 


anc 
Underwood 
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treated kindly and usually is handled privately 
by the chairman who does everything in her 
power to prevent discouragement or humiliation. 
Only the pupil who is capable of better work than 
he is doing has anything to fear at the hands of 
these specially selected teachers. A few years 
ago all pupils who had failed two or more sub- 
jects in the final Spring examinations were re- 
fused entrance at the opening of school in the Fall 
until they had appeared before this board. This, 
of course, was a decided shock to some of the pro- 
verbial “school loafers.”” The result has been 
that such action has not since been deemed neces- 
sary. 

Of course, the meetings of such an organiza- 
tion require considerable time on the part of its 
members. Every teacher concerned, however, 
feels that it is time well spent and any talk about 
a change in procedure is always vigorously 
opposed. 

The foregoing description of the scholarship 
board’s procedure makes it evident that the name 
perhaps is not aptly chosen. Work of the same 
type is now carried on in other high schools by 
the personnel and guidance departments. For 
our situation, however, the results the board has 
secured have been successful. 

Of course, such a committee is not a panacea 
for all scholastic ills. What is needed is better 
guidance, more and better planned differentiated 
curricula and a larger offering of courses than 
most secondary schools now possess. This experi- 
ment, however, has been found to be of definite 
value in improving the general scholarship aver- 
age of many pupils who possess the ability but 
who, through lack of application, have become 
decided failures in their school work. 





The Effect of Home Environment 
on School Work 


To ascertain the effect of home environment on 
school work, a study of more than 800 public- 
school boys and girls, ranging in age from eleven 
to fourteen years, has been made in two cities 
in Germany, according to an item in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health. The quality of the 
child’s work was judged by his advancement in 
school. No intelligence nor other tests were 
given. Only children of families with a moder- 
ate or low income, in which both parents were 
living, were included in the study. 

It was found that the lower the economic 
standing of the family the poorer the child’s 
work. Of the children of unskilled workers about 
50 per cent were retarded in the lower grades, 
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the proportion being even higher for those in the 
higher grades. These conditions are attributed 
largely to faulty hygiene, disease and physical 
weakness which are more prevalent among the 
poorer families, and partly to inherited lack of 
ability. 





Dividing the Burden of Education— 
A Boon to the Less Wealthy States 


That there is no doubt concerning the ability 
of the American people to finance their schools 
even though costs have increased greatly in the 
past twenty years, is the opinion of George D. 
Strayer, professor of education and director, divi- 
sion of field studies, Institute of Educational Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
A nation that is able to save 15 per cent of its 
income certainly need not be anxious concerning 
the expenditure of 2.68 per cent of its income for 
education. 

Two outstanding problems concern the financ- 
ing of education, according to Professor Strayer. 
The one has to do with the adjustment of the 
school system to the needs of those who are en- 
rolled in it. Citizens need to be concerned about 
the kind of education furnished for the money 
they spend. The other major problem has to do 
with equalizing opportunities for education as 
between the wealthier and poorer communities 
throughout the nation. Schools profess to offer 
equality of opportunity. This is not done unless 
in every school system the money that is spent 
buys a great variety of opportunity suited in 
each case to the needs and abilities of the indi- 
vidual boy and girl, the individual youth and the 
individual adult. Some school systems approach 
this ideal. Throughout the country, however, 
these more adequate school systems exist side by 
side with other schools and school systems that 
deny opportunity to the great majority of those 
boys and girls who should profit from their 
education. 

If the poorer communities are to provide an 
adequate program, there must be a larger meas- 
ure of state support provided. Within a single 
state it will not infrequently happen that one 
community is twenty times as able to support its 
schools as is another. In like manner, certain 
states are very much more able than the others 
to finance their schools. Not only must there be 
a larger participation by the several states in the 
financing of their schools, but there must come 
a time when the nation will recognize its obliga- 
tion to equalize the opportunities provided in edu- 
cation throughout the land, Professor Strayer be- 
lieves. 
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Shall School Boards Be Fiscally 
Independent?” 


The elimination of political influence and the more 
efficient administration of schools result when there 
is a complete separation of school and city budgeting 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


S MANY husbands and at least some wives 
A will testify, it is essential for the harmoni- 

ous and efficient operation of the house- 
hold that the chairmanship of the family be 
clearly established and properly recognized. Like- 
wise, for the harmonious and efficient operation 
of a local school system, it is imperative that the 
administrative responsibility with corresponding 
authority be established in a decisive and clear- 
cut fashion. 

As has been shown in various studies, tradition 
and judiciary opinion alike have fixed education 
as a function of the state. But although the basic 
obligation of public education has been allocated 
to the state, the immediate administration of 
local school systems has been placed in the hands 
of local representatives. These local representa- 
tives to whom education has been entrusted are, 
so far as I know in all instances save St. Paul, 
Minn., organized into a body known as the school 
board or board of education. These boards of 
education are selected by ballot directly by the 
local constituency voting either at large or by 
wards. Or these boards are appointed by the 
mayor or city council or a combination of these 
two agencies. 


Board Held Rosponsible for System 


The chief executives of local school systems com- 
monly known as superintendents of schools are 
chosen and appointed by the boards of education, 
and it is these boards of education that are held 
responsible for the success or failure of the local 
school systems. However, although these boards 
of education are held fully responsible for public 
education, the degree of financial authority in 
many instances in no way corresponds with the 
responsibility. The degree of fiscal autonomy en- 
joyed by boards of education ranges from partial 
dependence to complete independence. 

For the purposes of this discussion we can do 


*A paper read before the Institute of Municipal Affairs, Buffalo, 
N. Y., July 19, 1929. 





no better than follow the classification made by 
McGaughy and interpreted by Engelhardt and 
Engelhardt as follows: 


Classification of Cities 


“Fiscally Independent Cities. Cities in which 
the state delegates to the school board complete 
authority in all matters pertaining to the fiscal 
affairs of public schools. In these cities, the 
school board determines the school budget and 
either levies or causes to be levied the taxes nec- 
essary to raise the required funds. The board 
may or may not have full jurisdiction over the 
collection of taxes, the school depository or the 
treasurer. The law may fix a maximum tax limit. 
Taxes raised may be restricted for specific desig- 
nated uses. Money required for capital expendi- 
tures may likewise be subject to certain controls 
such as limits on the indebtedness, or the vote of 
the electorate. 

“Fiscally Dependent Cities. In these cities, 
the board of education is subordinate in fiscal 
matters to a regularly constituted municipal 
authority. There are varying degrees of control 
operating in this group of cities. The municipal 
budgetary reviewing body may have the power to 
reduce individual items of the requests made or 
they may be limited by a legal authority to 
modify the total estimate only. On the other 
hand, fiscal control may be limited to capital ex- 
penditures. In some cities, the council has full 
jurisdiction over all funds to be made available 
for bond issues. The law may likewise limit the 
tax levy in these cities. 

“Special Cases. This group includes certain 
school districts that are required to submit their 
budget to county commissioners or some other 
specially constituted authority for approval. 
There are also cases in which the request for 
funds must be submitted to public or ‘town meet- 
ings’ for approval.” 

It is obvious that any division of authority over 
any institution is likely to decrease the conscious- 
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ness of responsibility for public education and to 
limit the effectiveness with which public educa- 
tion is supported and hence administered. It 
seems more apparent than ever that the fiscal 
status of the board of education in a local com- 
munity has a very vital influence on practically 
all divisions of a school system. Some of the 
matters that are affected most by the fiscal organ- 
ization of a local school system are: 

1. Selection and tenure of the board of edu- 

cation. 
2. Administrative organization of the school 

system. 
3. Budgetary matters: 

A. Current expenditures. 

B. Capital outlay. 
4. Development of school plant programs: 

A. Sites. 

B. Buildings. 
5. General administration: 

A. Personnel. 

B. Selection of textbooks and supplies. 

6. The curriculum. 

Consequently, I shall center my 
around the six headings just given. 

In the light of the fact that school districts 
are organized as municipal corporations, there 
seems to be little reason for the selection of 
boards of education in any way other than direct 
ballot by the citizens of a community at a special 
nonpartisan schcol election. Also since both the 
general municipal and special authorities in the 
field of public administration on the basis of both 
theory and results favor the procedure of voting 
at large, there seems to be little cause for depart- 
ing from this method in selecting the board of 
education. 


Too Many Political Affiliations 


discussion 


Although appointment of a board of education 
by the mayor or council or combination thereof 
does not preclude the possibility of a desirable 
board of education, such a means of selection cer- 
tainly encourages selection of the board on the 
basis of political affiliations. Public education 
has been subjected to party and factional preju- 
dices far too much already in this country and 
it seems that all possible precautions should be 
taken to prevent such factors from controlling 
public education. Closely connected with the 
selection of a board of education is the tenure of 
such a board. Board members should be chosen 
to preserve continuity of policy in both spirit 
and action. The ideal board is one of either five 
or seven members, each member being a tenure 
of as many years as there are members on the 
board. In light of these various factors, it seems 
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clear, then, that the board of education should be 
selected by popular vote, at a general nonpartisan 
school election. 

Although fiscal dependence does not always 
divide the general administrative offices, there is 
a strong tendency for such separation to exist in 
cases of fiscal dependence. Marberry in his study, 
“The Administration of Public Education in Cen- 
tralized and Coordinated Schools,” showed that 
among cities having populations of 30,000 and 
over, the multiple type of control is found much 
more frequently in schools where the boards of 
education are fiscal!v dependent. 


Business Manager Advisable 


The most likely separation of general adminis- 
trative control in the fiscally dependent organiza- 
tion is the removal of the accounting and business 
procedure from the office of the superintendent 
of schools to the office of the city treasurer or 
to a business manager. The layman who is un- 
familiar with the training and point of view of 
the modern school administrator is likely to be- 
little the business ability of the educator. In fact, 
most of us have probably heard a remark such 
as, “He is a good school man, but no business 
man.” H. P. Smith in his excellent study, “The 
Business Administration of a City School Sys- 
tem,” shows very clearly that the business side 
of educational administration is conducted in a 
decidedly superior fashion in those schools that 
have unitary rather than divided control. This 
finding was also supported by Marberry’s study, 
as well as several minor investigations. In light 
of these facts, it seems that there is no good cause 
for removing the business routine of a school sys- 
tem from the office of the superintendent of 
schools. Since fiscal dependence tends to cause 
such a removal, it seems that this is another valid 
argument for fiscal independence of boards of 
education. 

The basic and most fundamental curtailment 
that may possibly be effected by fiscal dependence 
is that of budgetary limitation. Inasmuch as a 
school budget is the financial interpretation of a 
school’s activities, it is apparent that the limi- 
tation of a school budget means the limitation of 
the educational program of the school. 

Limitation of the school budget because of 
fiscal dependence is likely to occur with respect 
to general current expenses, and with respect to 
programs of capital outlay. The necessity of mak- 
ing every dollar of a school budget represent 
some definite unit of the school’s program is so 
generally recognized that in most cases where 
fiscal dependence exists the city council or other 
reviewing body may cut a budget only with re- 
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spect to the total sum rather than the detailed ac- 
counts. However, if the total amount of a pro- 
posed budget is decreased, it is obvious that a 
redistribution of money among the various ac- 
counts must be made. 

Fiscal dependence likewise prevents a local 
school system from realizing full benefits from 
state aid. Frequently in communities where the 
budget is fiscally dependent, aid from the state 
results in a decrease in the amount of local funds 
utilized for school purposes. In other words, 
state aid releases money for general municipal 
purposes rather than increases the total amount 
available for education. Such a possibility makes 
it extremely difficult to formulate and realize an 
expanding educational program and also tends 
to thwart the fundamental philosophy of state 
aid for schools. 

Some communities that enjoy fiscal independ- 
ence with respect to current expenditures are 
fiscally dependent with respect to the issuance of 
bonds. Where such a condition exists, and it 
is impossible to employ the “‘pay as you go plan” 
in financing programs of capital outlay, the school 
plant is frequently both inadequate and poorly 
maintained. Such a condition is extremely un- 
fortunate since proper housing is one of the 
basic requirements for any activity. 

The two best studies concerning the effect of 
fiscal dependence are “The Control of City School 
Finances,” by G. W. Frasier, and “The Fiscal 
Administration of City School Systems,” by J. R. 
McGaughy. Both of these studies indicate that, 
while there is no significant difference in the per 
pupil expenditure in fiscally dependent cities 
when compared with fiscally independent cities, 
the data show that the educational facilities pro- 
vided in the cities where the board of education 
is independent are decidedly superior to those 
offered in the communities having fiscally de- 
pendent boards. Such findings for the country as 
a whole coupled with the discussion just pre- 
sented seem to add another reason for fiscal inde- 
pendence of boards of education. 


Fiscal Dependence Prevents Development 


Not only does fiscal dependence of boards of 
education frequently prevent the development of 
a sound building program because of the regula- 
tions controlling the issuance of bonds, but often 
other factors attendant to fiscal dependence affect 
the development of a sound plant program even 
more. In many communities where the board of 
education is fiscally dependent school building 
sites are purchased by the council rather than by 
the board of education. Sometimes because of 
real estate interests of the council members this 
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right of purchase amounts to selection of sites 
as well. For example, a concerted effort was 
made recently in a Midwestern city to give a 
school building site to the board of education 
when the site was in contiguous proximity to a 
cemetery for Negroes. Even though the board 
of education has the active privilege as well as the 
legal right to recommend sites for purchase, such 
recommendations are frequently taken under con- 
sideration and held in abeyance for months. Obvi- 
ously, it is exceedingly difficult if not impossible 
to develop a sound school building program under 
conditions such as these. 


School Work Often Delayed 


In addition to being handicapped in the selec- 
tion and purchase of school building sites, boards 
of education frequently encounter difficulty be- 
cause architectural and legal service necessary in 
the planning and construction of school buildings 
must be obtained from the city council. Because 
of too much general city work, political situa- 
tions and other extraneous factors, the work of 
school buildings is often postponed and long de- 
lays result. There is no evidence to show that 
there is any economy in this procedure with re- 
spect to architectural service on school buildings, 
while on the other hand, in light of the constantly 
changing and expanding curriculum, there is 
much need for the services of an architect who 
is peculiarly well qualified in the field of school 
planning and construction. As one reviews the 
probable influence of fiscal dependence on the de- 
velopment of a sound school building program, it 
seems plain that on another count fiscal independ- 
ence rather than fiscal dependence is desirable. 

It has been proposed that all public employees 
in local communities be chosen by what might 
be termed a “local civil service commission.” 
This proposal is in effect now in part with respect 
to schools in that the janitors and engineers in 
some communities are attached to some office of 
the city hall rather than to the board of educa- 
tion. The right to choose and employ upon rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent of schools 
the necessary staff of a school system is the pri- 
mary function of a board of education. 

Strange and incongruous as it may seem, fiscal 
dependence of school boards sometimes affects 
the selection and purchase of textbooks, materials 
and supplies. A short time ago while visiting the 
superintendent in a community of some 75,000 
people, I learned that the city purchasing agent 
had refused to order certain supplies that had 
been requisitioned, such refusal having been made 
on the grounds that some cheaper supplies would 
do just as well. Textbooks, materials and sup- 
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plies are the working tools of children who are 
in school. Certainly if technically trained teach- 
ers recommend the use of one type of material, 
that material should be used if adequate funds 
for its purchase are available. In the case cited, 
the budget included enough money for the pur- 
chase of the materials requested. Again it seems 
that fiscal independence is desirable. 

So far as I know, the rather direct relation of 
the fiscal status of the board of education to the 
school curriculum has been generally neglected. 
This neglect has been due, I believe, first to the 
rather narrow and limited conception of the cur- 
riculum by most people and second, to the 
very rapid rate at which the curricula of local 
schools have been expanding. A good illustra- 
tion of the direct and specific influence of the 
fiscal status of the board on the curriculum is the 
matter of the playground activities of the school 
during the summer. 


In a Midwestern city of some 60,000 inhab- 
itants where the board of education is fiscally 
dependent the director of playgrounds has been 
experiencing difficulty in connection with cer- 
tain equipment and apparatus that is owned 
by the park board but which is used by the play- 
grounds, the playgrounds as previously indicated 
being under the jurisdiction of the board of edu- 
cation. After the superintendent of schools, who 
is completing the first year of his administration, 
investigated the matter he discovered that form- 
erly the playgrounds and playground directors 
were administered by the park board; that the 
playgrounds were transferred to the board of 
education only after a rather sharp and spirited 
political skirmish; that the park-board members 
hold a strong proprietary interest in the play- 
grounds and the attending positions. The super- 
intendent also learned that definite plans had been 
made to handicap and thwart the present play- 
ground program. As the curriculum of this 
school system is enlarged, other similar cases will 
come up. Again the case seems to be for fiscal 
independence. 


Itinerant Teachers for Manual 
Training in Small Schools 


An itinerant teacher to teach manual training 
in three-teacher high schools may be employed 
with success, according to a recent article in the 
Ohio Teacher. Several schools may cooperate in 
paying the salary of the manual training teacher, 
when otherwise they could not pay the salary of a 
full-time teacher. 

Two schools may employ a qualified teacher, 
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each school paying half of his salary and his 
traveling expenses. 

For smaller schools which cannot even afford 
this much expense, four schools might cooperate, 
each school paying a fourth of the teacher’s 
salary. The work is started in two of the four 
schools at the beginning of the school year as if 
the work was to continue through the year. At 
the middle of the year the work is discontinued 
in these two schools and the teacher then starts 
work in the other two schools, conducting it in 
the same way as for the two schools during the 
first half of the year. 

The Ohio State Department of Education is 
urging the giving of manual training in all 
schools of the state. 





A Bill of Rights for the 
School Child 


What are the educational rights and privileges 
that should be the inheritance of every American 
boy and girl? W. W. Carpenter of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, suggests the fol- 
lowing bill of rights for the school child: 

Every child has the right: 

To attend school every day during the school 
term and go to school the same number of days 
in the year as every other child. 

To be instructed by a trained teacher. 

To go to school in a building free from fire 
hazard. 

To attend school in a building that is in a 
healthful environment, that is scientifically built 
and equipped and that is kept sanitary. 

To be transported to school if the travel dis- 
tance is too great. 

To succeed in school. 

Every child has the right to attend a school: 

Where medical and dental inspection is avail- 
able without charge. 

Where organized play is considered a normal 
activity and is provided. 

Where the love of home, the desire for its im- 
provement and an appreciation for the beautiful 
and the good are taught. 

Where cooperation in activities is encouraged. 

Where appreciation of society, its struggles and 
victories is made clear; its challenge to the future 
made personal. 

Where the selection of the life work of each 
individual is not left to chance. 

Where the individual is trained for his life 
work. 

Where the problems of the school come from 
problems of the community, state and nation and 
not altogether out of books. 
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Its natural surroundings enhance the architectural beauty of Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 


A College in Complete Accord With 
the Landscape About It 


American architecture that is adapted to the color and spacious- 
ness of Southern California characterizes the new residence halls 
of Scripps College, the third of which is now being completed 


By HARLAN H. EDWARDS, C.E., 


tion of colleges in Claremont, Calif., is com- 

pleting for September occupancy the third 
of a series of four residence halls which are to 
house the entire enrollment of the college. Al- 
though these structures differ in general design, 
they have many things in common, all of which 
go to produce a college home that successfully 
combines beauty in architecture and good taste 
in furnishings with safety, comfort and economy 
in use. 

In the planning and creation of this college, 
adequate housing for the students was considered 
of greater initial importance than classroom fa- 
cilities. Therefore, the first buildings erected 
were residence halls, each hall accommodating 


G tion of COLLEGE, the second of a federa- 


SUPERVISING 


ENGINEER, SCRIPPS COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
approximately fifty girls, or a fourth of the total 
ultimate enrollment. Since safety and perman- 
ence were among the prerequisites of an adequate 
college home, a fire resistive structure of rein- 
forced concrete plastered inside on metal lath 
and of steel channel interior construction was 
planned, the structure to have concrete floors, 
walls and roofs, floors colored by acid stain and 
polished, painted walls and wood trim, and the 
various necessary utilities and special rooms. 
The desirability of single rooms for all students 
was recognized at the start. Provision therefore 
was made in each building for approximately 
fifty student rooms, together with the necessary 
public rooms. These consist of an entry and 
house office, a drawing room, dining room, pri- 
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The “Court of Palms,” Toll Hall, is one of the beauty spots of Scripps College, and is an ideal setting for teas and 
garden parties. 
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vate dining room, two reception rooms, rest 
rooms for men and women and various auxiliary 
rooms throughout the building. Food service for 
each pair of dormitories is provided by a com- 
mon kitchen, serving through a separate pantry 
to each dining hall. 

“As the beauty of a gem is enhanced by its 
setting, so these residence halls blend with the 
beauties of nature round about—a realization of 
the dream of the designer to create a form of 
structure that should be in complete accord not 
only with the uses for which it is designed but 
with the landscape out of which it rises.” Thus 
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hitherto have expressed themselves seemed quite 
appropriate. Although the strong serenity of the 
church spires of the New England classicists a 
hundred years ago might perhaps have given a 
motive, the difficulty of adapting it to a totally 
new environment would have been great. The 
nobleness of the early republican style was too 
masculine. Seeking to realize a more intimate 
style, the design for the Scripps group reveals 
a composite origin, partly American and partly 
foreign. It is spoken of as Mediterranean, 
but its originators are quick to resent the idea 
that it is a mere importation. To be sure, 





The “Olive Court” between two dining rooms, often is used for outdoor dancing parties. 


reads the descriptive pamphlet of this college. 

“There was needed an architectural style that 
might form one chord with a world of vast bright 
spaces, where the air is flooded with latent color, 
where the background is a near wall of shining 
mountains and the atmosphere most of the time 
is a brooding silence, marshaled by the eucalyptus 
trees, white stemmed, tall and feathery, casting 
but little shade. A strange blend of dreaminess 
and alertness, of brilliancy and repose, is the in- 
describable quality in the landscape to which 
these buildings belong. 

“No style of architecture in which Americans 


they have taken many hints from the domestic 
architecture of those South European peoples 
who inhabit countries not unlike California, 
but as a whole, the Scripps group of build- 
ings forms an essentially American conception of 
how the members of a woman’s college, in their 
most plastic years, should be housed. 

“Perhaps its most characteristic feature is the 
way in which simplicity and elegance, austerity 
and beauty are combined. The value of the beau- 
tiful is everywhere recognized but it is expressed 
through simple means. The elegance of this de- 
sign is in the fineness of arrangement among its 
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parts, not in display of sumptuous detail. Variety 
is gained by the ultrasimple means of graduated 
heights of roof, one slope of dull red tile rising 
behind another; the peace that enfolds it is the 
product of subtly disposed masses of plain build- 
ing; the wonder of it is in leaving unbroken wide 
spaces of low wall that are tapestried by the sun- 
shine.”’ 

Aside from all this, however, one is impressed 
also with the completeness and practicality of 
the structures. In each hall two suites of rooms 
are provided, one for a resident faculty member 
and the other for a member of the administrative 
staff. Each suite has a guest room with bath. A 
well equipped kitchenette for each floor and a 
sewing room on the second floor take care of the 
needs of the girls, while tiled toilet and bath- 
rooms with marble partitions are centrally lo- 
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cated within the dormitory area. One shower or 
bathtub and one toilet are provided for each four 
or five girls. 

Contributing to a more intimate enjoyment of 
the intellectual and community life of the girls 
is a “browsing library” on the second floor. Here 
the girls can curl up in easy chairs around the 
fireplace and enjoy hours of quiet with the best 
that current and past literature affords. A lib- 
eral use of fireplaces with an ample supply of 
firewood is a feature of the general rooms that 
is greatly appreciated because of the atmosphere 
of homelike comfort and satisfaction that per- 
vades them. 

The private student rooms are of ample size, 
10 feet by 12 feet, and are equipped with all the 
necessities of a modern girl’s boudoir. A lava- 
tory, with hot and cold soft water, a medicine 
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cabinet, a mirror, a towel bar and light form the 
equipment which is placed in a recess at the 
entrance to the room opposite the closet or in a 
tiled recess enclosed by a pair of cabinet doors 
in the wall of the room itself. On the inside of 
the entrance door or closet door, as the case may 
be, a full length mirror is built in, while the large 
window, overlooking the campus or a garden, is 
equipped with a sash that opens in, with screens 
that open out and with Venetian blinds between. 
A fixed transom with wood slat shutters over the 
entrance door provides cross ventilation for the 
rooms. 

The furnishings in these rooms, although ad- 
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room, as well as a firewood storage room, have 
a definite use-relation to the rest of the building 
in point of accessibility and saving of steps, 
while the relation of kitchen to the service en- 
trance and to food storage and preparation rooms 
ensures the maximum efficiency in operation. 
Since the package room is the point of contact 
with the commercial world, it includes a group of 
compartments, one for each student room. It in- 
cludes also a wrapping counter with cabinets 
below and closet or cabinet to receive clothing 
that is going to or coming from the cleaners. 
Since bed and table linens are sent out for laun- 
dering, it contains a large storage compartment 





A dining room for each hall contributes an atmosphere of homelike comfort. 


mirable in design and ample in amount, are 
severely simple. Two chairs, a chest of drawers 
with a mirror, a study desk with a stand lamp 
and a comfortable single bed satisfy the require- 
ments of the most fastidious person. A 7 by 9 
carpet rug and a heavy padding cover the floor. 
Although wrought iron curtain rods are provided 
for each window, the students themselves fur- 
nish the draperies. They also provide their own 
bedding and linens. 

The location of certain auxiliary rooms and 
equipment not usually given much consideration 
has here been found of major importance. The 
package delivery room, trunk room and laundry 


for bundles of soiled linens ready for the laundry- 
man. 

This room has direct access by door to the 
street or service court and is near the house office 
so that packages may be signed for without mak- 
ing it necessary for the delivery man to go to the 
private portion of the building. The outside en- 
trance constitutes a means of easy access from 
the street to the building and is used by the 
parents of the girls or by the girls themselves as 
a convenient motor entrance. This makes it 
doubly necessary to give the matron in the house 
office control of that entrance and to provide a 
corridor or passage from the room to the main 
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The student rooms are well and comfortably equipped with cheerful furnishings. 


hall. If such a passage is not provided, the room 
giving access from the building to the package 
room will become a much traveled way or, in 
effect, an enlarged corridor. 

The trunk room is in the basement and is as 
centrally located as possible with respect to the 
bulk of the student rooms above. A stair from 
the trunk room to the first floor is in close prox- 
imity to the stair to the floors above. This is 
especially necessary since trunks are not permit- 
ted in the but must be unpacked and 
packed in the trunk room. The delivery entrance 
requirement is of secondary importance since it 
is better to carry the trunks a few feet farther 
than to require the girls to make many longer 
trips in unpacking and packing them. Racks 
around the room afford storage for two tiers of 
trunks in a minimum space. 


rooms 


Laun'try Centrally Located 


The laundry room is adjacent to the trunk 
room and is similarly placed with respect to the 
stairs leading to the rooms above. In this room 
are four laundry trays, clothes drying lines and 
an ironing board. Here the girls do much of their 
fine laundering. 

Since the function of the wood storage room is 
to provide firewood in a place easily accessible to 


the public rooms having fireplaces, its proper lo- 


cation is obvious. A chute from the outside pro- 
vides for wood delivery. 


Kitchen Well Arranged 


The kitchen is in a strategic position. Flanked 
on two sides by pantries serving the two dining 
rooms, the equipment arrangement of the kitchen 
is such that food passes from the raw to the 
finished state and to the point of service with as 
little travel as possible and with the minimum 
retracement of steps. This arrangement is else- 
where often subject to varying opinion, depend- 
ing upon the chef who uses it. In the serving of 
a hundred persons here, however, it has been 
found possible to combine in the one kitchen, dish- 
washing, meat preparation, baking and cooking 
operations. Vegetable preparation is in an adja- 
cent room which also opens into the vegetable 
storage refrigerator room. The entrance from 
the service court leads into an outer room adjoin- 
ing this in which are kept the garbage cans and 
the can washing and sterilizing equipment. This 
room is screened from flies that might be at- 
tracted outside. 

Next to this room and always accessible to the 
outside is a men’s toilet and wash room for the 
use of the janitor and gardeners. Opening from 
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an interior hall is a similar room for the kitchen 
help. In odd corners or spaces, closets or small 
rooms have been placed for use as coat closets 
and janitor’s equipment rooms. Just off the pan- 
try is the servants’ dining room, providing quick 
access for the waitresses—student girls—to their 
duties in the dining room, yet permitting them 
to get their meals almost at the same time as 
the others. Space for kitchen or table linens is 
provided in the pantry cabinet-work. 

Food supplies other than meats, milk, eggs or 
fresh vegetables are taken from the delivery 
trucks in the service court to the grocery stor- 
age basement on a hand operated sidewalk type 
elevator. When supplies are needed they are 
conveyed to the kitchen by the means of a dumb- 
waiter. 

The mechanical equipment for such struc- 
tures is not complicated. Heating is provided by 
steam radiators throughout. In the principal 
rooms the heaters are concealed beneath the floors 
and heated air is brought into the rooms through 
ducts covered by ornamental grilles. Mechanical 
ventilation is confined to toilet and shower rooms, 
telephone booths and kitchen and storage rooms 
not provided with an outside window. 

The electrical equipment for the student rooms 
consists of one bracket light, one ceiling pull- 
chain light for the lavatory recess and one for the 
closet and two wall receptacles. Communication 
throughout the building and between buildings 
is provided by a private telephone system operat- 
ing through local switchboards placed in each 
dormitory office. Equipped for simultaneous 
ringing and talking, this system has proved itself 
valuable for rising and retiring, dinner and 
emergency calls as well as for its normal function 
of intercommunication. 


Interesting Building Features 


Many little details of equipment, arrangements 
and operation as seen in these buildings could be 
listed. Only a few, however, will be mentioned. 
Refrigeration requirements are handled by va- 
rious cooling units which include the vegetable 
refrigeration room, a_ reach-in box in the 
kitchen, a salad case in the pantry equipped with 
adjustable tray guides and having its top at table 
height for use as a work table, a water cooler and 
glass cabinet and acooling tank in connection with 
a tiled-in drinking fountain in the entrance corri- 
dor of the building. Ample reserve capacity is 
provided for future additions. 

One of the most useful things in the building 
is the incinerator. Placed centrally in the dormi- 


tory area and equipped with a large charging 
door at each floor, it handles all the waste from 
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the building with little labor. The kitchen gar- 
bage is taken by the city garbage collector. 

The interior arrangement of the buildings 
themselves, as well as their relations with each 
other, has been planned to give plenty of light 
and air to every room and corridor and to pro- 
vide maximum use for all facilities. Tile, brick 
or flagstone terraces and patios connect various 
wings of the halls and provide delightful areas 
between and around the principal rooms of each 
pair of buildings for use in parties and dances. 
Inner and outer courts beautifully planted and 
some equipped with fountains or pools give 
charming vistas from every room. These courts 
have been favorite spots for teas, garden parties, 
concerts and serenades. 

Scripps College has afforded rare opportunity to 
develop an ideal plan. The plan has been carried 
out in a way that has set a high standard in col- 
lege development. 





Paying the Principal Extra to Keep 
Him From Working Too Hard 


“A school principal is one who is paid extra 
to refrain from working too hard, so that when 
everyone else about the place has gone fagged or 
wild, his cool head will serve as a nucleus of san- 
ity,” writes Dr. Daniel Wolford LaRue, professor 
of psychology, Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

“The first duty of the principal,’”’ Doctor LaRue 
says, “is to give a daily demonstration lesson in 
mental hygiene, to carry out Kipling’s ‘If,’ keep- 
ing his head when all about him are losing theirs, 
to remain a kindly, big-souled, thoughtful, sin- 
cere, fair-minded, progressive personality, to be 
a creative artist without the temperamental mood 
and passion. 

““A sympathetic principal is like a good coach. 
He can grade the training, introduce variety, pre- 
vent staleness and breakdown. No matter what 
other drive is on, the ‘drive’ for mental health 
should always be on, leading in all supervisory 
efforts for both teacher and child.” 

Doctor LaRue in his article develops the follow- 
ing five rules for principals in fostering mental 
health in their school administration : 

1. Be friendly and approachable. 

2. Study, develop and integrate your per- 
sonnel. 

3. Through purpose build morale. 

4. Economize the teacher’s energy. 

5. Use modern, democratic methods as you 
want your teachers to do. 
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Applying to Mathematics the Modern 
Ideas of Educational Science’ 


Present tendency in the teaching of mathematics is not 
to make specialists of the majority but rather to provide 
for them training that will be of specific and direct use 


By GEORGE A. BOYCE, INSTRUCTOR IN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, HUDSON, OHIO 


HE principles that were enumerated and dis- 
“case in the first part of this article were 

all in the realm of psychology in which 
there is a great deal of experimental evidence to 
support the positions taken. 

Let us now proceed to state our position on 
some of the major issues in educational philos- 
ophy. In this field we are not able to resort so 
much to experimental evidence, and anyone may 
be free to agree with us or thoroughly to disagree 
with us. For example, in the first philosophical 
principle—Principle VII, following—we may take 
the position of wishing to prepare for all possible 
contingencies in the progress of society. On the 
other hand, we may take the position of stating 
that it is impossible and futile to provide for such 
progress. Not much experimental evidence can be 
advanced in support of either. All that we can do 
is to hear what the past and contemporary think- 
ers have to say and draw our own conclusions. 


VII. 


“Progress of society is not inevitable, but is con- 
ditioned by the extent to which the individual rec- 
ognizes his obligation to shape society toward 
more worthy aims.”?! 

This same thought may be expressed in an- 
other way: “There is an essential congruity of 
interest between the individual and society. The 
possibility of the development of the individual is 
found in his participation in social activities and in 
social consciousness. The possibility of the devel- 
opment of society is found in the development of 
social personalities as individuals. The school is 
to be considered as a social institution or agency 
maintained for the purpose of assisting in the 
maintenance of its own stability and in the direc- 
tion of its own progress.’ 

Again, this idea is stated as a basic point of 
view in the report of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements: “The primary pur- 


*This is the second part of an article on modernizing high-school 
mathematics. 


The Principle of Progress of Society: 


poses of the teaching of mathematics should be to 
develop those powers of understanding and of an- 
alyzing relations of quantity and of space that are 
necessary to an insight into and control over our 
environment and to an appreciation of the prog- 
ress of civilization in its various aspects, and to 
develop those habits of thought and of action that 
will make these powers effective in the life of the 
individual. 

“All topics, processes and drill in technique 
which do not directly contribute to the develop- 
ment of these powers should be eliminated from 
the curriculum.””* 


Limit Teaching to Needs 


Acceptance of this principle has far-reaching 
consequences on the course of study in mathe- 
matics. The traditional geometry has endeavored 
to prepare the individual for future contingencies 
and for the progress of society, but through a 
concept different from the one we follow. The 
traditional has supposed that the best plan is to 
teach the individual all of the geometry and all of 
the advanced mathematics that he can absorb af- 
ter which he will then be prepared for all future 
mathematical needs, whatever they may be, 
whether such needs exist now in every-day life or 
not. 

The position we have taken is this: 

First, we shall teach him merely what he needs 
for living on a high plane to-day. 

Second, the progress of society can best be 
promoted by developing individual consciousness 
of social problems. 

Third, future changes in the way of living will 
largely be taken care of by changes in the curricu- 
lum through periodic inventories. 

A further assumption is that there will be no 
sudden, cataclysmic changes in the structure of 
society that will require a knowledge of advanced 
mathematics on the part of the entire adult popu- 
lace. To be sure, we have just viewed the cata- 
clysm of the World War and we have noted that 
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men with a knowledge of mathematics were in 
demand, particularly those who were specialists 
in mathematics. We aim to provide training for 
specialists for those who seek it rather than to 
make specialists of the majority. What is very 
certain is that we shall need a citizenry capable of 
thinking accurately about social affairs. 

For example, “in viewing for civic purposes the 
city gas supply, one is concerned with the size of 
the plant, its cost, the total daily production, quan- 
tity of coal, oil and other materials employed, 
quantities of gas produced per unit of materials 
used, quantity of coke, tar and other by-products 
produced, values of the product, cost of labor, serv- 
ice rates, measuring the product as it is distrib- 
uted, capacity of mains and service pipes and 
scores of other matters, which must be expressed 
in terms of quantity or it does not exist... . 
For the sake of condensing our illustrations, we 
here present a list of things which the individual 
views quantitatively whenever he views them ade- 
quately: roadbuilding; railroads; merchant ma- 
rine; postal system; park systems; city water 
supply; agricultural production; electric light 
and power; garbage disposal; building; conser- 
vation of natural resources.’”* 

“The usual courses in mathematics are based 
upon the assumption that a study of the concepts 
of quantity and of quantitative relations in the ab- 
stract will in some magical way give one power to 
see the quantitative aspects of everything. The 
mental condition of our population proves the fall- 
acy of the assumption.”® Hence, the course of 
study can embody but a small proportion of the 
traditional course. Relatively it will look like a 
mere skeleton. Time and money will be released 
for other new courses that are highly desirable. 
The mathematics that is retained will emphasize 
quantity in concrete application to the problems 
that confront an enlightened citizenry. 


VIII. The Principle of Integration and Differ- 
entiation: 


“The nature of social evolution involves the 
two supplementary factors of integration and dif- 
ferentiation, both of which must be recognized 
properly in secondary education.’” 

This principle has been implicitly brought out 
in previous discussions but it is explicitly 
stated here for several reasons. The reaction 
against mass teaching and against uniformity has 
raised a fundamental issue. Increased attention 
has been given to individualization, to training for 
“creative thinking” and to the development of in- 
dividual personalities. This is particularly evi- 


dent in such instances as the Winnetka schools, 
the Dalton schools and other progressive or new 
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type schools. From the English schools particu- 
larly we hear much about a fondness for individu- 
als in contrast to mass types. All of this is whole- 
some. The only difficulty has been that in some 
cases the reaction has gone from one extreme to 
the other. 

Here in America where all citizens participate 
in controlling and directing all social institutions 
of a public nature, it is particularly important that 
we develop students who can do individual, crea- 
tive work, but who also can work together cooper- 
atively as a group in solving present day prob- 
lems. On this basis we must provide for individual 
enterprise and at the same time we must develop 
situations that will require much group activity, 
committee reports, working with partners, social- 
ized recitations and the like. 


IX. The Principle of Immediate Values: 


The course should give the pupil the most in- 
trinsically valuable mathematical information and 
training he is capable of receiving at the time. 
Only a slight amount should deal with courses 
which he may or may not take in succeeding 
years.’ 

This principle has been stated by several au- 
thorities as being a cornerstone of the junior high- 
school curriculum. We have elevated it, slightly 
modified, to apply to the first year of the senior 
high school (the tenth grade), inasmuch as our ° 
thesis has been all along that the course is to be 
defended primarily on values that are of direct 
and specific use to the learner. 

The question immediately arises: What place 
is provided for vocational mathematics, since vo- 
cational values are of both direct and specific use 
to the learner? We would, however, exclude spe- 
cific vocational values on the ground that if the vo- 
cational mathematics needed in any particular vo- 
cation is not general and is not needed by most 
individuals, the instruction must not be required 
of all pupils; it must either be optional or else 
relegated to the vocational school or to the voca- 
tion itself. 

There remains, then, the matter of propzdeutic 
values—processes requisite for advanced work in 
the various sciences, for entrance to college and 
so on. 

“As propedeutic for secondary-school science 
and the elementary science courses in college, the 
values of secondary-school mathematics are com- 
monly overestimated although attention has fre- 
quently been called to the small amount of mathe- 
matical knowledge required for effective study of 
physics and chemistry. Thus Millikan: 

“*There is no mathematics needed in elemen- 
tary physics even as it is now, except the simplest 
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algebraic equations with one unknown, and the 
single geometrical proposition of the proportion- 
ality of the sides of similar triangles.’ ’’* 

In further support of this principle, let us refer 
to a study conducted by the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements: “The national 
committee recently conducted an investigation for 
the purpose of securing information as to the con- 
tent of high-school courses of instruction most 
desirable from the point of view of preparation for 
college work. A number of college teachers, promi- 
nent in their respective fields, were asked to as- 
sign to each of the topics . . . an estimate of its 
value as preparation for the elementary courses 
in their respective subjects.’ 


Subjects Deemed Unessential 


The result was that of thirty-four specialists 
reporting in physical sciences, 32 per cent felt that 
demonstrative geometry was not of “essential 
value.” Of eighty-three specialists reporting in 
social sciences, not one held that demonstrative 
geometry was of “essential value.” It is common 
knowledge that only a relatively few high-school 
pupils will study in college the physical sciences 
to any advanced degree. Hence it is particularly 
impressive when 32 per cent of the college special- 
ists in this field feel that the students who come 
to them do not absolutely have to study demon- 
strative geometry previously. 

We feel justified, therefore, in including as 
propzedeutic only that small portion which posi- 
tively can be proved to be of value for other sec- 
ondary-school subjects, provided, of course, such 
has not already been mastered in previous courses 
or outside of school. Specific preparation to meet 
the requirements of any particular college or 
course of study in college will be left for the se- 
nior year, at which time the pupil’s decision re- 
garding further education will be more apparent. 

Having excluded practically all but materials 
that can be justified for their intrinsic value, it 
behooves us to amplify slightly our interpretation 
of what we have considered intrinsic and useful. 
First of all, what is intrinsic is primarily to be de- 
termined from the viewpoint of the learner. “Any- 
thing is useful which gives wholesome pleasure, 
improves health, develops skill, helps one to get on 
with people, makes one economically productive, 
refines one’s tastes, increases one’s capacity to 
enjoy his environment and perfects one’s ability 
to understand institutions.’’° 


X. The Principle of Mastery: 


Standards of achievement in basic fundamentals 
should approach perfection or 90 per cent ac- 
In exploratory courses and elective ma- 


curacy. 
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terial, the norms of standardized tests may be 
accepted as satisfactory and sufficient achieve- 
ment. 

In this principle we are attempting to amalga- 
mate the philosophy of mastery based on “opin- 
ion” as to what pupils should do with the 
statistical viewpoint as to what pupils actually 
accomplish. 


Problem of Mastery Real Issue 


The problem of mastery has grown to be a real 
issue in education. Current literature is full of 
dissertations on what pupils should be able to 
do. For one thing, the schools themselves have 
followed no set practice. In one school 60 per cent 
is “passing,” in another it is 75 per cent, in others 
80 per cent, although it is generally agreed that 
the endeavor has been to approach perfection—90 
per cent accuracy or better. Not only many of 
our own educators but European critics also have 
accused us of being satisfied with low standards. 
Likewise, “business men have always charged that 
we are turning out incompetents — persons who 
could not get accurate results more than four, 
or at the most, six times out of ten when the de- 
mand is nearly ten correct results out of ten trials. 
Probably not even the business man is aware of 
the extent to which the product is deficient. In 
recent years survey results have been available, 
but their true significance seems to have been 
overlooked by many.””"! 

In contrast to this, statisticians have realized 
the shortcomings of the percentage system of 
marking and the shortcomings of teachers’ tests 
in general. The result has been the creation of a 
greatly improved device, the standardized test, for 
measuring pupil achievement. “Standard” or 
“passing” is commonly accepted by the statisti- 
cians to be the score that at least 50 per cent of 
the pupils attain. The great issue, then, is whether 
we shall give a little practice on many processes 
or much practice on fixing a few things at high 
level. 


Perfection Set as Standard 


Since the abilities that we would include in the 
course of study are of fundamental value to child 
nature and adult life, and since this leaves but a 
small residue of what is traditionally taught, we 
would spend much more time on these items than 
is usually spent, and accept perfection, with only 
an occasional slip, as the standard of mystery. 
Over and above these fundamentals we may intro- 
duce materials of widespread but not necessarily 
universal interest and intrinsic value. This will 
compose part of the more extensive work for the 
brighter pupils, and on this material we would 
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establish our norms statistically upon what pupils 
find themselves capable of doing. 


XI. 


The useful goal of every teaching unit should 
be stated in terms of each specific fact, attitude or 
ability to be acquired. These should be stated in 
sufficiently explicit terms to be clear to every 
teacher and pupil. The corollary is that these 
should be stated in terms of pupil development 
rather than in terms of subject matter. 

The issues in this field are: 

1. What constitutes an educational objective? 
Is it an ability, is it a knowledge, is it an ideal, 
an activity, a concept? 

2. Should the objectives be stated as rather 
general, as something to be attained over a period 
of a month, a semester or a year? Or should they 
be stated as something to be attained at the end 
of several days or even a day? 

Our position can be understood better by first 
clearing up the interpretation of the meaning of 
objective. “An educational objective is a spe- 
cific goal, useful in life, to be achieved by educa- 
tion. It is the usable achievement which should 
result from any one unit of school work. It is 
what the pupil should be able to do, to know or 
to be as a result of a given amount of learning. 
It is a specific usable skill, knowledge or attitude 
which should be developed by school activity. It 
is a specific useful purpose of educational activ- 
ity. . . . The inclusion of any unit of teaching 
material is justifiable only if it points to the 
achievement of some specific, useful purpose which 
should be stated at the beginning of each unit 
of instruction.” 

We may state at suitable intervals, the broad, 
general objectives to be attained by the end of a 
month or more. More important still, however, we 
should give detailed objectives to be attained in 
short working units of seldom more than four or 
five days. In industry, the manufacturer sets out 
to achieve a certain total production by the end 
of a month, six months or a year. Each day, 
however, it is closely determined beforehand what 
is to be accomplished during the day, and every 
few days, at least, there is a definite checking 
up on the results. In play, the football coach sets 
out to develop a good football team by the end 
of the season. Every day or every few days, how- 
ever, there are the definite objectives of learning 
how to fall on the ball, how to tackle and other 
tactics. 

With schools it has been more hit-or-miss. A 
class has been in the room for forty-five minutes. 
Another class comes in. They will be back to- 
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morrow and the next day. Does the teacher have 
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definitely in mind what is to be accomplished at 
the end of the third day? Do the pupils know at 
what they are to arrive? If so, the teacher and 
pupils will be more effective workers than if they 
were just plodding along more or less blindly. 

To discourage initiative and originality is not 
our desire. We do believe, however, that it is de- 
sirable to state the specific goals of each small 
teaching unit in terms clear enough for the expe- 
rienced teacher, the beginning teacher or the sub- 
stitute teacher to know what change is to be ex- 
pected in the pupils at the end of the teaching 
unit. “It should be possible to list our objectives 
precisely and still leave the teacher wide oppor- 
tunity for planning how these objectives may be 
achieved.”’!* 

Furthermore, merely stating the objective by no 
means states how it is to be attained. There are 
countless ways of arriving at the objective “to be 
able to add correctly.” It may be attained through 
games, flash cards and all sorts of devices. In 
the course of study we should certainly suggest 
definite activities and means of arriving at the 
objective. This would serve to give the teacher 
suggestions to be added to or changed in any way 


‘desired. 


To summarize briefly, the concepts and prin- 
ciples herein developed are restated as follows: 

Aim of education: The aim of education is to 
help the pupil to do well the things he most likely 
will need to do. 

The curriculum: The curriculum is to be com- 
posed of the activities that children have and are 
likely ‘to have both in and out of school. 


Principles: 


1. The laws of learning: The laws of exercise, 
frequency, disuse, recency, readiness and effect 
state that frequent, repeated practice is necessary, 
that there must be a proper mental attitude, or 
“mind-set,” before practice and that practice must 
be accompanied by satisfaction. 

2. Individual differences: There are enormous 
differences in capacity and in the effect of prac- 
tice between members of a class. 

3. Method: The school must give conscious 
practice in problem solving. 

4. Measurement: Modification of the stimulus 
changes the response and that difference can be 
measured. 

5. Psychological organization: The content of 
the course must be selected from the point of view 
of the children and from the consideration of so- 
cial needs, not solely from the logical requirements 
of mathematics. 

6. Transfer of training: Training of abilities 
should be carried on in as nearly normal situations 
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as possible. The course is not to be defended on 
any theory of general transfer of training. 

7. Progress of society: The progress of so- 
ciety can best be promoted by developing indi- 
vidual consciousness of social problems. 

8. Integration and differentiation: The course 
should provide for individual enterprise and at 
the same time develop situations that will require 
much group activity. 

9. Immediate values: The course should give 
the pupil the most intrinsically valuable mathe- 
matical information and training that he is capa- 
ble of receiving at the time. 

10.~ Mastery: Standards of achievement in 
basic fundamentals should approach perfection or 
90 per cent accuracy. 

11. Specific objectives: The useful goal of 
every teaching unit should be stated in terms of 
each specific fact, attitude or ability to be ac- 
quired. 

(To be 


continued.) 
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Interscholastic Associations Foster 
High-School Athletics 


The purpose and extent of state high-school 
interscholastic athletic associations in the differ- 
ent states are explained in a statement by Marie 
M. Ready, assistant specialist in physical educa- 
tion, Bureau of Education. These associations 
have as their principal purpose the fostering of 
high-school athletics as a factor in education, ac- 
cording to Miss Ready. 

Prior to 1903 practically no organized effort 
had been made by the high-school superintendents 
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or athletic coaches in any state to direct and con- 
trol the interscholastic high-school athletic con- 
tests, except in Wisconsin, where definite efforts 
along this line had been undertaken as early as 
1896. 

During the last twenty-five years, state high- 
school athletic associations have been organized 
in nearly every state. These associations provide 
a central association through which the public 
high schools of these states may cooperate regard- 
ing the interscholastic athletic contests. By 1923 
there had been organized in forty-five states, 
state societies or associations for the control of 
interscholastie high-school athletics. 





University Extension Plan Is 
Popular in Massachusetts 


More than 200 courses of study are now avail- 
able to adult workers under the Massachusetts 
university extension plan. Last year’s enrollment 
was over 37,000, it is stated, and may reach 
40,000 by the end of the present year. 

Under the plan the division of university exten- 
sion is “authorized to cooperate with existing in- 
stitutions of learning in the establishment and 
conduct of university extension and correspond- 
ence courses; to supervise the administration of 
all extension and correspondence courses which 
are supported in whole or in part by state reve- 
nues; and also, when it is deemed advisable, to 
establish and conduct university extension and 
correspondence courses for the benefit of the resi- 
dents of Massachusetts.” 

By university extension is meant a university 
without buildings, with a campus of 8,266 miles, 
with hundreds of classrooms in all sections of 
Massachusetts and with teachers drawn from va- 
rious universities, colleges and other institutions 
in the state. In addition, instructors are drafted 
from the ranks of professional and business men 
and women. 

The early courses were taken by persons who 
needed them the most. While the average age of 
the students was thirty years, many of them were 
forty, fifty and even sixty years old. Workers 
handicapped by the neglect of early education 
were quick to seize upon the new opportunities 
offered. 

It was found when the plan was first tried that, 
for the most part, the courses which had the 
strongest appeal were directly related to a definite 
vocation or trade. English, however, was the 
most popular subject. 

More than 200 courses, both by correspondence 
and class, are now available, some of them carry- 
ing credit toward college degrees. 
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Instruction Costs in Typical Small 
High Schools—A Study’ 


Eliminating certain subjects, diminishing the number of small 
classes and introducing an alternating program are suggested as 
ways of reducing instruction costs in the small high school 


By J. T. HOOD, Jr., PRINCIPAL, WILMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, MASS. 


N THIS age of mounting tax rates the public 

schools have received a great deal of publicity 

and much of it has been uncomplimentary. As 
a result of this publicity I began to study my own 
school, the Wilmington High School, Wilmington, 
Mass. As the study progressed I began to won- 
der if the same conditions prevailed in other 
schools of similar size throughout Massa- 
chusetts. 

In previous studies of school systems, it has 
been generally agreed that the sums spent for 
instruction offer the greatest opportunity for ex- 
travagance to creep in. Other items in the 


This is the first part of Mr. Hood’s article. The second half will 
appear in the October issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
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school budget remain more or less uniform. For 
this reason it was decided to confine this study 
to instruction costs only. 

The following questions were selected to serve 
as a framework for the study: What percentages 
of high-school classes are maintained for ten pu- 
pils or less? What particular subjects, if any, 
are the causes of these small classes? Is there 
any way to diminish the number of small classes 
and still serve the needs of the community? 

In order to give some validity to the findings, 
it becomes necessary to obtain data from as many 
of the smaller schools as possible. A list of 116 
schools was selected from the latest available re- 
port of the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 





Here is a class in office practice where pupils obtain practical experience in general office procedure. 
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Care was taken to select only schools 


tion. 
reporting an enrollment of 200 pupils or less and 


claiming to be four-year high schools. Fifty-six 
of these schools cooperated with me and made 
possible the completion of the study. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to each teacher employed in 
the schools. The questionnaire was simple yet 
the data furnished were ample for the purpose 
of the study. 


Salary Is Basis for Study 


Since this was to be a study of instruction 
costs, only the salary of the teacher was consid- 
ered and, further, only that part of her salary 
corresponding to the time actually spent in class 
instruction was taken as a basis for figuring the 
cost. In order that the comparison between costs 
existing in the various schools might be fair, it 
was decided to reduce all costs to a pupil-hour 
basis. 

The approved Massachusetts high schools are 
required to maintain a session of not less than 
180 days. To meet this requirement most of the 
schools have a forty-week school year. The usual 
practice is to have a school day of six forty-five 
minute periods. Some schools reporting have 
seven periods of approximately forty minutes. 
These schools were adjusted in this study to a 
school day of six forty-five minute periods. 

The formula used in figuring the pupil-hour 
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costs is the one employed by Kimball in his study 
of instruction costs in Connecticut and published 
by the state board of education in 1924. If a 
teacher receives an annual salary of $1,200 
and the school program calls for six periods 
a day for forty weeks, the formula would be 
$1,200 1 1 


<—x<—=$5 per weekly block for one 


1 40 

period a day. Assuming that she is teaching 
algebra to twenty pupils at this period five times 
a week we would divide the $5 by 5 times 20, or 
100, which gives us five cents, the pupil-hour cost 
for teaching algebra. Returns were received 
from 297 teachers and the pupil-hour costs for 
each subject in each school were obtained in this 
manner. 


Comparison of Great Value 


In making a comparative study of this kind the 
greatest value is found in comparing one group 
of schools with another. The variations found 
to exist between groups or between schools may 
be due to a number of causes, such as differ- 
ences in teachers’ salaries, differences in the 
teaching load or differences in the size of the 
classes. By noting where the differences in cost 
occur, it may be possible to determine the causes 
for variation in individual schools. 

For purposes of comparison the schools were 
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Girls learning the details of school library work under the guidance of the librarian. 
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Photograph by Ewing Galloway. 


Schools as large as this do not face the problems in instruction costs that confront the smaller institutions. 


divided into five groups, the division being an 
arbitrary one. The divisions were made on a 
basis of enrollment as follows: Group I, schools 
having 201 or more pupils; Group II, schools hav- 
ing an enrollment of 151 to 200 pupils; Group 
III, schools having an enrollment of 101 to 150 
pupils; Group IV, schools having an enrollment 
of 51 to 100 pupils, and Group V, including those 
schools having an enrollment of from one to 50 
pupils. 

The five schools enrolling more than 200 pupils 
were retained in the study for purposes of com- 
parison. At the time of their inclusion in the 
list of schools to be studied, they were reported 
by the state department of education to have 200 
or fewer pupils. 

Table I presents in tabulated form some of the 
principal factors entering into the instruction 
costs. If we consider the medians in each group 
we can get a fair idea of existing conditions. 


The median salaries advance with fair consist- 
ency as we pass from group to group. The me- 
dian teaching load, as measured in pupil hours 
per week, is quite regular in the matter of in- 
creases as we read up from Group V to Group I, 
but in no group does the median teaching load 
equal 625 pupil-hours per week as recommended 
for an efficiently organized school. 

This figure of 625 pupil-hours per week is com- 
puted as follows: The average teacher should in- 
struct five classes per day of twenty-five pupils, 
giving a daily load of 125 pupils. Meeting these 
classes five times per week will give us 625 pupil- 
hours per week. The teachers are instructing 
five or more classes per day but their teaching 
load does not measure up to the desired goal due 
to the controlling factor of class size. 

“Pupils Per Teacher” is found by dividing the 
enrollment of the school by the number of teach- 
ers employed. The medians of this factor in- 




















TABLE I—TEACHERS 
Panag Salary Teaching Load Pupils Per Teacher 
Group High Median Low High Median Low High Median Low 
I $2,100* $1,500 $1,000 860 565 208 28 24 22 
II 2,200* 1,600 1,100 735 490 245 26 23 16 
III 1,750 1,500 1,100 465 425 146 24 20 16 
IV 2,000} 1,300 1,000 775 376 146 23 16 13 
V 1,600 1,350 1,100 537 250 130 13 11 9 
*Submaster. 
tCoaches of athletics. 
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TABLE II—CLASS SIZE 


Percentage of Classes Under Each Size 


. ~ > % > ed "ae 
| Group é 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-2: 26-30 31-35 36 and 
| Over 


09.6 16.2 21.8 10.5 07.4 
18.1 18.8 18.1 04.7 02.0 
16.9 21.1 09.2 04.2 03.5 
23.7 18.3 03.4 01.7 01.1 
38.2 09.1 01.6 eum 6 


cent, and Group I, 10.9 per cent. In view of 


crease regularly with the increase in number of 
pupils enrolled. This factor is also considered 
in rating the efficiency of the organization of the 
school. 

The small number of pupils per teacher in the 
case of the smaller schools may be accounted for 
by the effort made by these schools to give the 
same variety of courses that the larger schools 
offer. Every community regardless of size seems 
determined to prepare its graduates for entrance 
into Eastern colleges. After this has been pro- 
vided for and if there is any teacher available, 
other courses may be offered for those pupils who 
have neither the desire for nor the means of at- 
tending college. 

This factor of wide curricular offerings neces- 
sarily results in a small number of elections per 
subject. I hope to be able to set up a program 
of studies for the small high school that will re- 
tain the best features of the present program and 
yet make possible a more efficient administration 
of the school and a wiser expenditure of the tax- 
payers’ money. Before considering a proposed 
program of studies let us consider what would 
seem to be the most important factor in instruc- 
tion cost, namely, class size. How small is a 
“small class”? The answer to this question ap- 
proaches in difficulty the answer to that classic 
question, “How old is Ann?” It is rather gen- 
erally agreed that a teacher may instruct a class 
of twenty-five pupils without suffering undue 
strain. In view of this, is it not reasonable to 
say that any class maintained for ten or less 
pupils is uneconomical? 

In Table II, the number of classes of the vari- 
ous sizes, such as 1-5, 6-10, was tabulated under 
those headings. Computations were then made 
showing the percentage that the number of 
such classes under each heading was of the total 
number of classes reported for each group of 
schools. 

Combining the percentages listed under the 
headings of 1-5 and 6-10, we find Group V is 
maintaining 63.5 per cent of its total number of 
classes for ten or less pupils; Group IV, 40.9 per 
cent; Group III, 25.5 per cent; Group II, 19.5 per 


these facts it may well be questioned whether it 
is advisable or even justifiable to maintain a four- 
year high school of less than 100 pupils unless 
the locality is so isolated that it is impossible to 
send pupils to a high school of good standing. 
The consolidated or township high schools in 
operation in some sections of the country offer 
an apparent solution of this difficulty, but it is 
doubtful whether New England, with its petty 
jealousies and local pride, could find two or more 
towns willing to relinquish absolute control over 
this phase of public education. 


Median Costs Show Efficiency 


A study of the median costs of instruction as 
reported by the schools will throw some light 
upon the efficiency of the organization of those 
schools. Table III gives that information. The 
costs in each school of all classes were arranged 
in order of rank and the median cost was cal- 
culated. It was felt that this median cost would 
represent the efficiency of the organization of 
that school. The median costs of each school 
in the group were then arranged in order of rank 
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| TABLE III—MEDIAN COSTS IN CENTS FOR 
| ALL SUBJECTS 


~ High Median Low 


Group 





6.3 
10.2 
11.6 
18.0 
21.7 





and the low median cost, the median median cost 
and the high median cost were obtained. 

There may be some readers who would prefer 
to use a figure other than the median cost as a 
measure of the efficiency of the organization of a 
school, but I could not find any other figure that 
seemed to serve my purpose so well. Kimball, in 
his study of the Connecticut high schools, appar- 
ently came to the same conclusion, for he made 
use of the median costs as a measure of the effi- 
ciency of the school organization. 
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In Group I we find that the median costs re- 
ported are quite consistent, varying from 4.5 
cents to 6.3 cents. In Group II there is a greater 
variance, from 5.4 cents to 10.2 cents. In Group 
III the variation is about the same as that for 
Group II, namely, from 5.3 cents to 11.6 cents. 
However, in Group IV we note a wide variation, 
in this case from 5.8 cents to 18.0 cents. No sat- 
isfactory explanation for such a great difference 
can be offered without a thorough study of local 
conditions. Group V, as might be expected, also 
shows wide divergence. The median costs for 
this group vary from 10.2 cents to 21.7 cents. 


Table Indicates Subject Costs 


Let us examine this table in the light of such 
a criterion as the median cost of all of the sub- 
jects in all of the schools, which was found to be 
8.3 cents. The median median cost of 8.9 cents 
for Group IV is slightly above and the median 
median cost of 13.8 cents for Group V is con- 
siderably above our median of 8.3 cents for all 
of the subjects in all of the schools. 

Going into detail and trying to point out the 
causes for the variance between the high and low 
median costs of the various groups, I will pass 
over Group I for two reasons: First, our study 
is concerned primarily with schools having an 
enrollment of 200 pupils or less and, second, the 
median costs of Group I are so consistent that 
little information of value would be gained by 
a critical analysis. 

In Group II the school reporting a median cost 
of 5.4 cents has 26 pupils to each teacher, the 
highest ratio of pupils to teachers of any school 
in Group II. This same school maintains only 
one class of 1 to 5 pupils and five classes of 6 
to 10 pupils. The teachers are carrying a median 
teaching load of 595 pupil-hours, which is 120 
more than the median teaching load for all of 
the teachers in all of the schools reporting and 
105 more than the median teaching load of teach- 
ers in their group. The median salary of the 
teachers in this school is $1,250, which is $150 
less than the median salary for all of the teachers 
in all of the schools reporting. 

The low median cost of this school, no doubt, 
is due to the small number of uneconomical 
classes, the low salary of the teachers, a reason- 
able teaching load and the high ratio of pupils 
to teachers. Possibly it does not pay its teachers 


enough nor employ as many teachers as it should. 
No teacher in the school receives as much as 
$1,600, the median salary of the teachers in 
schools of similar size, and the salary of the prin- 
cipal is the lowest of any principal in his group. 

Examining the school in the same group re- 
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porting a median cost of 10.2 cents, the highest 
in the group, by the same criteria we note that 
the ratio of pupils to teachers is 16, the lowest of 
any school in the group. It maintains only one 
class of 1 to 5 pupils, the same as the school with 
the lowest median cost, but maintains eleven 
classes of 6 to 10 pupils, or a total of 12 un- 
economical classes as opposed to 6 for the school 
with the low median cost. The median teaching 
load of the teachers is 498 pupil-hours—8 more 
than the median teaching load for the group and 
23 more than the median teaching load for all 
of the teachers in all of the schools—which is 97 
less than the school with the low median cost. 
The median salary paid to the teachers in this 
school is $1,900, which is $300 above the median 
salary of the teachers in the group, $500 above 
the median salary for all of the teachers in all of 
the schools and $650 above the median salary of 
the teachers in the school reporting the low me- 
dian cost of 5.4 cents. The salary for the prin- 
cipal is likewise above the median salary of the 
principals in his group; in fact, it is the highest 
salary paid any principal in the group. 

The high median cost of this school in com- 
parison with the low median cost in the former 
school, as measured by the four criteria—pupil- 
teacher ratio, number of uneconomical classes, 
teaching load and salaries paid to teachers and 
principals—is due to the lower pupil-teacher ra- 
tio, larger number of uneconomical classes, lower 
teaching load and higher salaries. 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio Shown 


Let us consider one more case—the schools of 
Group III that enroll 101-150 pupils. The 
school reporting a median cost of 5.3 cents, the 
lowest in the group, has a pupil-teacher ratio of 
16, which is also the lowest for this group of 
schools. There are three classes of 1 to 5 pupils 
and six classes of 6 to 10 pupils, a total of 9 
uneconomical classes. The median teaching load 
in this school is 364 pupil-hours per week. How- 
ever, as these teachers are teaching classes that 
meet but four days each week, it is only fair to 
translate this figure into one based on classes that 
meet five days a week. By this computation we 
obtain a figure of 455 pupil-hours per week, 
which is 30 more than the median teaching load 
for the group. The median salary of the teachers 
is $1,300, which is $200 below the median salary 
of the teachers in the group and $100 below the 
median salary of all the teachers in all of 
the schools in all of the groups. The salary 
of the principal is $400 above the median sal- 
ary of the principals in his group. 

The low median cost in this school is a little 
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misleading. It has the lowest pupil-teacher ratio, 
which would lead us to expect a higher cost. This, 
however, is offset by the fact that most of its 
classes meet four days and a few meet five days 
a week. As a consequence of this fact—classes 
meeting but four days a week—the teaching load 
of the teachers is low and would also point to- 
ward a higher cost. The salaries of the teachers 
are decidedly low and tend to hold the costs down. 
This school furnishes an example of the lack of 
uniform practice to be found in our high schools. 


Teaching Loads Influence Costs 


Considering the school that reported a median 
cost of 11.7 cents, the highest in the group, we 
find that the ratio of pupils to teachers is 19, one 
less than the median pupil-teacher ratio of the 
group and three more than the school with the 
lowest median cost in the group. This school with 
the median cost of 11.7 cents maintains four 
classes of 1 to 5 pupils, and four classes of 6 to 10 
pupils, a total of eight uneconomical classes, 
which is one less than the number found in the 
school with the low median cost of 5.3 cents. It 
is evident that the increased cost is not due to 
this factor. Let us look further. The median 
teaching load in this school is 338 pupil-hours 
per week, 26 less than the school with the median 
cost of 5.3 cents, 87 less than the median teaching 
load for the group and 137 less than the median 
teaching load for all of the teachers in all of 
the schools. The median salary of the teachers 
in this school is $1,550, or $250 more than the 
median salary of the teachers in the school with 
the median cost of 5.3 cents and $50 more than 
the median salary for all of the teachers in all 
of the schools. The principal’s salary in this 
school cannot be compared with the salaries of 
the principals in his group as he reports only that 
part prorated to his time spent in the high school. 

It is quite clear then that in the case of this 
school the reason for the increased cost is to be 
found in the lower teaching load and higher 
salaries paid to the teachers. It is also evident 
that the real cause for the varying costs of in- 
struction is to be found hidden in the four factors 
already enumerated and that any one or more 
of them may throw the costs out of line with the 
median pupil-hour cost of schools belonging to 
the same group or with the median pupil-hour 
cost of all of the schools irrespective of group 
classification. 

These findings are in accord with those of 
Kimball in his study of the Connecticut high 
schools. For example, he found that, for the 
schools having an enrollment of between 100 and 
199, corresponding to the schools in Groups II 
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and III, the lowest median cost was 4.6 cents and 
the highest 10.0. The lowest median cost in 
Groups II and III is 5.8 cents and the highest 
11.6 cents. His median salary paid to teachers is 
$1,425; that in this study is around $1,400. He 
reports a median teaching load of 468 pupil- 
hours a week and we find a median teaching load 
of approximately 455 to 460 pupil-hours a week. 
The median ratio of pupils to teachers in his 
study was 20 and in this study the ratio is around 
21 or 22. He notes that these schools of 100 to 
199 pupils maintain 21.9 per cent of their classes 
for less than 10 pupils, while in this study the 
percentage is found to be somewhat in excess 
of 30. Classes of 10 pupils and less were 
included in this study while Kimball counted only 
those having less than 10 pupils. This would ac- 
count for a small part of the difference between 
the results of the two computations. 
(To be continued.) 





How Colleges Are Serving 
Their Alumni 


College graduates are looking to their colleges 
for intellectual guidance after graduation, a re- 
cent booklet on adult education published by the 
American Library Association emphasizes. A 
few universities and colleges have foreseen the 
trend of events and are serving their alumni by 
offering reading courses, reading lists, loan libra- 
ries, personal advisory service, institutes, intel- 
lectual homecomings, vocational guidance and 
radio programs. Among the colleges offering 
such service are Amherst, Dartmouth, Lafayette, 
Mount Union, Pittsburgh University, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley. 





Extent of Health Work Influences 
School Program 


A factor influencing the school health program 
is the extent of the health work that is put into 
operation at one time. Most programs succeed 
better if they begin on a small scale, grow grad- 
ually and increase their scope from year to year. 
New ideas are more readily accepted in systems 
where health supervision has been in operation 
for some time. Furthermore, the extent to which 
the program may be developed is dependent upon 
the money available for that purpose. The old 
saying, “The best is none too good,” is surely ap- 
plicable here. A simple plan efficiently carried 
out is better than an extensive program ineffi- 
ciently conducted. 
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The General Property Tax and 
Public-School Support 


Because of the confiscatory burdens imposed by the 
general property tax, the states are gradually waking 
up to the need for finding other sources of revenue 


By J. HOWARD STOUTEMYER, Pu.D., FRANKLIN COLLEGE, FRANKLIN, IND. 


HE demands for greater expenditures for 
"T pai schools are becoming increasingly in- 

sistent. The growing attendance in high 
schools and higher institutions is adding to the 
costs of education because higher priced instruc- 
tional staffs and more expensive equipment must 
be provided. 

Public schools receive their revenues from the 
following sources: state, 15 per cent, county, 11.1 
per cent and local, 73.9 per cent. In 1922, the 
forty-eight states derived 83 per cent of their 
revenues from the general property tax distrib- 
uted as follows: state, 40.6 per cent, county, 94.7 
per cent, townships and districts, 98.7 per cent 
and incorporated towns and cities, 91.8 per cent.’ 
Both school and nonschool expenditures depend 
chiefly on local property taxes for their mainte- 
nance. 

In Chapter XV of his recent volume on “Public 
Finance,” Prof. H. L. Lutz, Stanford University, 
gives the following characteristics of a sound tax 
system: 

1. Fiscal adequacy—it produces 
revenue for public purposes. 

2. Economy—low cost of administration, 
small detriment to the production of wealth. 

3. Equity—every person pays his just share 
of the governmental costs. 

4. Elasticity—the ability to change according 
to demands. 

5. Simplicity—ease of 
workings. 

6. Diversity—the number of sources of rev- 
enue used. 

7. Flexibility—the ease with which the tax 
system can be modified. 

Judged in terms of these seven characteristics, 
the property tax stands condemned on every 
point. Depression of property values has left 
many commonwealths with serious deficits. Prop- 
erty cannot escape assessment as intangibles do. 
Fixing values for assessment involves no end of 
inequalities. Since legal limits are placed on the 


sufficient 


understanding its 


rate, it is inelastic. In many states, constitu- 
tional provisions govern this tax and hence it is 
inflexible. Then, too, it fails to tap all sources 
of wealth. 

In the early days, when every voter was a 
householder, the property tax was fairly equi- 
table. With the growth of corporate business, 
forms of wealth not readily assessed developed. 
The state tax commission of Missouri has esti- 
mated that “the value of the intangible wealth is 
equal, at least, to the value of real estate but that 
the amount returned for taxation is only 6.7 per 
cent of that returned for real estate. According 
to Table I, land values form but 35 per cent of 
the total wealth in the United States. In 1850, 
land value constituted three-fifths of the wealth; 
in 1925 it had decreased to less than two-fifths. 


TABLE I—LAND VALUES AND TOTAL WEALTH 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS* 





Percentage of 
total wealth 


Year Total wealth Landvalue in land 
1850 71/7 414 59.8 
1860 14 1/6 8 49.7 
1870 30 11% 38.5 
1880 4314 16 36.8 
1890 65 23 35.1 
1900 8814 34 39.4 
1910 165 67 40.5 
1920 302 11314 37.6 
1925 353 122 35.0 


*Ely, R. T., The Taxation of Land, Proceedings of the National 
Tax Association, Vol. XIV, p. 32. Figures for 1925 estimated by 
the Federal Trade Commission, Quarterly Journal of Economies, 
November, 1927, Vol. XLII, p. 118. 











The comparison of increasing land value and 
total wealth is shown in Fig. 1. The relation of 
the exchange value of farm products and non- 
agricultural products is shown in Fig. 2. After 
1919, prices of farm products dropped below par 
and in 1921 they were but 69 per cent of non- 
agricultural prices. The upward trend has been 


slow and halting and is still below prewar levels. 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGE OF RENT PAID IN TAXES IN SIX STATES* 


State and extent of the survey 
Missouri—seven counties 
. South Dakota—five counties 
Ohio—samplings through the state 
Colorado—samplings through the state 
North Dakota—three counties 
Michigan—samplings through the state 


*Missouri Bulletin No. 93, p. 6; 
of Agriculture release: North Dakota Bulletin No. 205, p. 15; 


Since assessment has been based on estimated 
sale value rather than on the production of 
wealth, taxes have advanced more rapidly than 
wealth has increased. For example, farm lands 
in Ohio increased in value 164 per cent from 1910 
to 1920; taxes increased 177 per cent. Farm 
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land in Kansas increased in value 155.6 per cent; 
taxes advanced 271 per cent. From 1914 to 
1923, the value of farm products in the United 
States increased 58 per cent whereas farm taxes 
increased 140 per cent. Taxes on property in 
South Dakota increased 166 per cent while farm 
prices slumped rapidly after 1919. Fig. 3 shows 
the inelasticity of the property tax as compared 
with the ability to pay. 

Surveys of selected farms made in six states 
over a period of five to ten years show the per- 
centage of the income paid in taxes. This is 
shown in Table II. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
published the results of surveys of rented farms 
in thirty-one counties in twenty-six states,° which 
showed that half of these counties returned 3 per 
cent or less after taxes were paid out of the rent. 
This was in 1919 when farm prices were above 
par. Another source shows that rates on mort- 
gages and other indebtedness on farms are rela- 
tively constant. The return on the operator’s 
capital on all farms was reported as: 5.8 per 


South Dakota Bulletin No. 232, p. 30; Taxation of Farm Lands in Indiana, p. 9; U. 
5; Michigan Bulletin No. 91, p. 5 


Percentage 
16.1 
33.4 
30.5 
31.4 
42.0 
52.4 


S. Department 


Years covered 
5-year period, 1919-1923 
8-year period, 1919-1926 
10-year period, 1913-1922 
3 years 1919, 1923, 1925 
6-year period, 1919-1924 
8-year period, 1919-1926 


cent in 1919-1920; 3.1 per cent in 1920-1921; 1.4 
per cent in 1921-1922; 1.5 per cent in 1922-1923; 
1.4 per cent in 1923-1924.° So when farm taxes 
were at their highest, farm incomes were so small 
that ability to pay was greatly reduced. 

Urban real estate shows little advantage in tax- 
paying ability over that of farms. A release 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, dated 
July 16, 1928, states that selected farms in Vir- 
ginia paid 20 per cent of their incomes in taxes 
and certain urban real estate in the same coun- 
ties paid 16 per cent. The percentage of taxes 
of incomes of rented farms in five counties in 
South Dakota during the years, 1919 to 1926, 
was 28.4 while for city real estate in these same 
counties it was 29.2.’ A survey of selected farms 
in three counties in Indiana—Tipton, Miami and 
Monroe—for a five-year period, from 1919 to 
1923, showed the average net return on census 
valuation to be 3.8 per cent, and the average per- 
centage of the rent paid in taxes to be 32.9, which 
left a return of 2.5 per cent after paying taxes 
only. Selected rented properties in Tipton, Peru 
and Bloomington, the county seats of these coun- 
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Relation of the exchange value of farm and nonagricultural 
(Marquis, J. Clyde, Director of Economic Informa- 
S. Department of Agricul- 


Fig. 2. 
a Re in 1925. 
tion, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 
Nonagricultural Products. 
Farm Products. 
ties, made a return of 4.6 per cent on census valu- 
ation. The taxes absorbed 28.5 per cent, which 
left a net return of 3.3 per cent after the taxes 


were paid.‘ 
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TABLE III—RELATION OF TAXES TO NET PROFITS OF ALL ACTIVE CORPORATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1922* 
Corporations Before pay- After pay- 
ing taxes ing taxes 

Ashore amd welled TGeetrtee. «.... ccs ccc ccisesciicccessesees 65.3 85.7 
I I i eg ks wa hic aw tee hee oe wie 45.4 62.3 
TVRMOIOUEREIOR OG PUUNS WETION «noes ccc ccccccsesccceceseces 29.4 37.5 
Professions, hotels, amusements, services ...........0.eceeeeeeees 28.0 39.9 
i Ce ek pn db CR WANS OS DOTA REE EERE ONES a 24.0 31.5 
ad a ial es in RE OR ck ee a 18.4 35.3 
ee So od ga dip a cet eels MR Deed pew eRe e ee 16.0 26.2 
ns 6. ws oe ace ee ed Ok 6 be oats eee 13.9 25.4 
” @Some Tax Problems of North Dakota Farmers, North Dakota Agricultural College Bulletin No. 203, January, 1928, p. 22. 











Fig. 4 presents data that show the net income 
and the percentage of income paid in taxes on 
farm and city real estate, national banks and cor- 
porations. Each paid similar percentages of 
gross income in taxes, but the gross income on 
real estate is so small that the net income is but 
a third to a half of that for banks and corpora- 


tions. Table III and Fig. 5 show the percentages 
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Fig. 3. Indices of direct taxes, farm prices and population, state of 
South Dakota, 1915-1925. The period from 1911 to 1915, inclusive 
equals 100. 


of the incomes that various corporations paid in 
taxes in 1922. 

Thus manufacturers, the lowest in the list, paid 
out a fourth of their incomes in taxes; agricul- 
ture and allied industries paid out nearly seven- 
eighths of their incomes. The general property 
tax in 1922 came perilously near confiscating the 
income from agriculture and allied industries. 
F. H. Swift, specialist in school finance, asserts: 
“The general property tax as levied to-day in the 
United States is a national scourge. It is driving 
the farmer from his farm, it is driving the ranch- 
man from his ranch, it is driving the small house- 
holder from his home to live in tenements.’ 

As supplements of the general property tax, 
the Georgia tax commission has recommended a 
graduated income tax, a graduated inheritance 
tax and a tax on privileges and occupations. In 
1924 a joint committee of the New York legisla- 


ture recommended that “a large proportion of all 
taxes may be raised from other sources,” and 
that “the state central government may assume 
financial responsibility for a greater part of all 
governmental costs.” The costs of the things 
that the state has delegated to the local units 
have increased more rapidly than the local rev- 
enue system can expand. The taxes for the ad- 
ditional revenues can best be administered by the 
state. Thus in 1911, California left the general 
property tax wholly for local purposes. In 1916, 
Massachusetts provided for certain school funds 
out of the income tax and other similar taxes. 
In 1918, North Carolina substituted the income 
tax for state funds in place of the property tax. 
In 1922, Ohio discontinued the general property 
tax for state school revenue. In 1927, Virginia 
abolished the general property tax for state 
purposes. 

A graduated inheritance tax in some form has 
been adopted by forty-five states. Its chief weak- 
ness is its fiscal inadequacy, its yield being com- 
paratively small. 

Public opinion favors the corporation tax, since 
all but one of the states have adopted it. In 
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Fig. 4. Land and corporation incomes, showing portion taxed. 
(Ely, R. T., The Taxation of Land, The National Tax Association, 
Volume XIV, p. 18.) 
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fourteen states a portion of this tax is given to 
the school fund, and in two, the entire levy is 
thus allotted. 

Several states have adopted a severance tax 
which takes a toll as oil or mineral products are 
used. Thus Louisiana, the pioneer of this form 
of taxation, exacts 3 per cent on oil and 2 per 
cent on all other mineral products. Montana de- 
votes half of this tax to schools and Arkansas 
one-third. States generally allot a portion of it 
to the school fund. 


Twenty States Use Income Tax 


According to the Bureau of Census’ report for 
1927 twenty states now use the income tax. As 
a rule small incomes are exempt. The rate runs 
from 1 per cent in most states up to 6 per cent 
in the rest. This tax is justified on the basis of 
ability to pay. Its yield, however, is relatively 
small, few states raising as much as 10 per cent 
of their revenues in this way. Since its admin- 
istration is complicated and its collection has 
been imperfect, there is a popular demand for 
some form of the sales tax because of its “cer- 
tainty, simple operation and real enforcement in 
startling contrast with the property tax and the 
income tax.’’?® 

The most common form of sales tax is the auto- 
mobile tax, either as a registration, a personal 
property or a motor fuel tax. Last year these 
combined taxes raised considerably more than 
half a billion dollars. During the past decade 
forty-four states have adopted the gasoline tax. 
Among some recent comments concerning this 
tax are the following: 

“The tax on gasoline and automobiles for road 
construction and maintenance is entirely fair. It 
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Relation of taxes, other than federal income and profits taxes, 
to net profits of corporations, 1922. 
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places the burden for highway construction 
where it belongs, on the automobile and the user 
of highways, and not as before on farm land irre- 
spective of its ability to pay.”"* ‘‘The gasoline 
tax has come to be recognized as a fairly accurate 
and a very convenient method of collecting a toll 
for the use of the new system of automobile high- 
ways.”’!” 

Some six or eight years ago, the American Edu- 
cational Digest published the data shown in Fig. 
6. Doubtless such an arrangement contains many 
errors in classification but, for the purposes of 
the following inferences, the data are deemed 
adequate: (1) The percentage of the national 
income spent for the vital institutions—govern- 
ment, education, church—is strikingly small and 
(2) the percentage spent for luxuries and waste 
is relatively large. Expenditures for such “super- 
fluities” should bear an equal burden with those 
for investment, or living, or for the other vital 
institutions. Hence, a sales tax on such expend- 
itures has been justified. 


Adopt Tobacco and Amusement Taxes 


For many years the federal government has 
collected taxes on tobacco, spirits and the like. 
While this form of taxation was considered the 
prerogative of the federal government, it is sur- 
prising how rapidly the states are adopting it. In 
1921, Iowa put a tax on cigarettes and in five 
years eight other states had adopted a similar 
measure. South Carolina raises about half of 
her state revenues by means of an elaborate 
series of consumption taxes on cigarettes and 
amusements. 

Another form of the sales tax is the gross 
sales or turnover tax. Its advantages are that 
it is simple, financially adequate, constant and 
dependable, easily administered, elastic, flexible 
and equitable. Jules S. Bache, an ardent advo- 
cate, writes: “The one who consumes the most 
and spends the most pays the most in taxes. It 
spreads the tax load equitably and in a way most 
easily borne by all. As it will be passed along 
to the consumer, millions of people will pay the 
tax but nobody will know it or feel it. It enables 
every taxpayer to know his tax liability. It is 
surer in its incidences, simpler in its application, 
more productive in results, more economical in 
its collection and is less a burden upon everybody 
than any other known form of taxation.” 


Some Oppose Turnover Tax 


The opponents of this tax urge that it is passed 
on to the consumer, that it raises prices and that 
it encourages business integration, “giving the 
self-contained business a prejudicial advantage.” 
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Buehler asserts: ‘It lays unequal burden on con- 
sumers and largely disregards taxpaying ability. 

. The general sales tax is an emergency tax 
which is tolerated in spite of its evils. It is not 
in harmony with modern democratic and social 
trends in politics and economics. It is an ante- 
quated method of taxation from the point of view 
of tax justice. While it roughly disregards the 
canons of equity, ability to pay and fairness, it 
is strong in revenue, is flexible within limits and 
it is practicable of administration.’’* 


Canadian Revenue Tax Successful 


Canada has had a 2 per cent tax on all sales of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and importers, but 
not on the sales of retailers. Its success as a 
producer of revenue has been such that, accord- 
ing to the Montreal Herald, the Montreal Board 
of Trade was heartily in favor of it. The Toronto 
Mail and Empire states the sales tax is “a pain- 
less way of getting a very large revenue,” that 
it raises prices only 2 to 314 per cent and that it 
tends “to eliminate unnecessary middle men.’’® 

The retail tax has been in successful operation 
in the Philippines for a number of years. The 
federal government had a graduated retail tax in 
force during the World War but it was never a 
popular measure. While it has many more dis- 
advantages than the turnover tax, pressure for 
revenue may finally lead to its adoption. It meets 
the requirements of fiscal adequacy, elasticity, 
flexibility, equity in some degree and to a lesser 
extent, it also meets the requirements of economy 
and simplicity. 


Conclusions Are Listed 


The following conclusions, then, may be drawn 
from the foregoing study: 

1. The general property tax is inequitable, 
since the two-fifths of our national wealth vested 
in real property has had to bear four-fifths of 
the national tax burden. 

2. Being based on estimated sales value in- 
stead of income, the general property tax has 
increased while at the same time ability to pay 
has decreased. 

3. The returns on capital invested in rural 
and urban real estate have borne a tax burden 
out of proportion to the returns of other cor- 
porations. 

4. The general property tax has penalized 
thrift and savings and has encouraged lavish ex- 
penditures for extravagances. 

5. There is a demand that state funds be 
obtained from other sources of revenue and that 
the property tax be left untouched for local 
purposes. 
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Q 5 10 15 20 25 
Percen 
Living Costs 24,50 
Luxuries 22.00 
Waste 14,00 
Kiscellaneous 13.50 
Investment 11.00 
Crime 8.25 
Government 4,50 
Schools 7.50 
Church 0.75 
Fig. 6. How we spend our national income. (Adapted from the 


“American Educational Digest.” 


6. Graduated income, inheritance, severance, 
corporation and various kinds of sales taxes 
have already been adopted by a number of the 
states. 

7. Automobile and gasoline taxes have pro- 
vided for the construction and the maintenance 
of improved automobile highways. 

8. There is a demand that the state assume 
an increasingly larger share of public-school sup- 
port since the public schools are state and not 
local institutions. 

9. This procedure will both lessen the burden 
of the general property tax and will equalize op- 
portunity for educational facilities throughout 
the state. 

10. Progressive movements in education could 
then be supported since local opposition, due to 
confiscatory tax burdens, would no longer exist. 
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Editorials 


Freedom of the Streets Versus 


All-Year Schools 
B suite the all-year schools were established, 








children in the sections they serve spent 

from two and one-half to three months 
every summer running the streets. There is no 
need to tell what kind of a life these children 
lived under the conditions that surrounded them 
—streets congested and noisy with traffic and 
everywhere temptations to disorder and misbe- 
havior. The juvenile courts were clogged every 
morning with young offenders. 

Ask the juvenile court judge in any city in 
which the children are out of school for three 
months every summer running the streets and he 
will say that they are a menace to the peace of 
the community. Go into the homes in any city 
in which the children are idle during the summer 
months. The parents are much concerned with 
their welfare. They worry about them when they 
are on the street. They are in danger from traf- 
fic; they are in danger from the officers of the 
law; they are in danger from vicious companion- 
ship; there is danger everywhere and parents 
know it. 

One superstition that has persisted in this coun- 
try in respect to school attendance throughout the 
year is that children, for their health’s sake, need 
to be set free from mental tasks for three months 
continuously during the summer. Investigators 
at Newark, N. J., went into the question of the 
health of pupils in the all-year schools as com- 
pared with pupils who were not in school dur- 
ing the summer, and it was found that the former 
enjoyed as good health as the latter. Even those 
who are opposed to all-year schooling acknowl- 
edge that school attendance throughout the year 
is in no way detrimental to health. Those who 
diagnosed the Newark situation reached the con- 
clusion that children in the all-year schools, espe- 
cially those in congested districts of the city, are 
better off physically than they would be if they 
were out of school during the summer months. 
The schools, compared with the streets or the 
homes, are wholesome. They are better venti- 
lated; they are cooler during the heated months, 
and what is of chief importance, they are very 
much quieter and more soothing to the nerves of 
the young. 

The city of Newark, like most American cities, 
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is becoming constantly more congested. Traffic 
on the streets is becoming more active every year 
and vastly more noisy. The streets of the city 
are in a constant hubbub, and the restlessness 
and nervous excitation cannot be shut out of the 
homes because they border directly on the streets. 
Every student of nervous temperament knows 
that American cities breed nervous tension. How 
could it be otherwise? When we are out-of-doors 
we are incessantly stimulated by swiftly moving 
objects and ceaseless racket. Everyone ought to 
know that the nervous system cannot become ad- 
justed to unceasing motion and raucous noises 
without strain and stress. 

All-year schools invite the children to come off 
the streets during the summer into a place that 
is better adapted to their natures and their needs. 
There are more interesting things going on in 
the schools than anywhere outside, not excepting 
the playgrounds, for the largest part of any day. 
The children come in contact in the schools with 
those—the teachers—who are more considerate 
of and more kindly toward them, and better look- 
ing and more agreeable to be with, than most of 
the people encountered outside of school. And 
the children are responsive. If there is any skep- 
tic reading these lines, let him walk the streets 
of Newark for a day and then go into an all-year 
school and become convinced. 
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Promoting Teachers by 
Classification 


N SOME cities, teachers are classified on the 
| basis of preparatory study and length of serv- 

ice. A teacher falls into a group automatically 
and moves forward in accordance with the rules 
and regulations governing promotion. Individ- 
ual attainments or personality traits play only a 
minor réle, and in some places no measurable 
rdle, in determining the rapidity with which a 
teacher can attain to a position of prestige or a 
maximum salary. 

Teacher promotion is one of the most vexing 
problems with which administrative officers have 
to deal. The danger that politics or favoritism 
will be used to influence the promotion of teach- 
ers is so grave that superintendents have to pro- 
tect themselves and the school system from unfair 
methods by establishing and operating an imper- 
sonal and more or less mechanical system of 
promotion. 

No one familiar with the effect of an automatic 
promotion system on individual teachers can 
doubt that evils flow from it. Teachers who 


might utilize valuable personality traits in the 
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classroom sometimes come to feel that nothing 
counts but routine performance of assigned du- 
ties, and so they fall short of their possibilities in 
teaching. Teachers who could become leaders by 
virtue of fine personality endowments when they 
enter a certain educational system often become 
routinized, mechanical and formal in the class- 
room. The system tends to put a price on formal- 
ism in contrast to fresh, spontaneous, original 
work. 

Is there any way that a teacher may be dealt 
with as an individual and rated according to all 
the qualities that play a role in efficient classroom 
work and at the same time designing individuals 
prevented from taking advantage of an elastic 
and personal system of teacher promotion? If 
any reader of The NATION’S SCHOOLS has a solu- 
tion for this problem, he can be of service to his 
colleagues throughout the country by telling his 
story in this magazine. 
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The School Superintendent as 
a Financier 


HE fiscal problems connected with public 
"| sheet to-day are extremely complicated 

and extremely important. Education is be- 
coming more elaborate every day. The costs of 
every item of education, including buildings, 
equipment, instruction, supervision and adminis- 
tration, are continually increasing. 

Taxpayers are beginning to grumble, or at least 
they are becoming inquisitive about the financial 
needs of the schools. One can hear laymen in 
every section of the country say that school ex- 
penses must be curtailed. There must be no ex- 
pansion. The most rigid economy must be prac- 
ticed that taxes may be reduced or, at least, not 
increased. 

Because of the great expenditures made for 
education, and also because of the attitude that 
is being taken by taxpayers toward reducing 
school expenses, it is imperative that the super- 
intendent and all who are responsible for the 
administration of the schools should become in- 
formed regarding educational finances. It is pos- 
sible now for any person to become acquainted 
with the fiscal methods various communities use 
to provide for the maintenance of their school 
systems. 

A book, just published by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, on “School 
Finance and Business Management Problems,” 
should prove illuminating to superintendents, 
principals and all others who have anything to 
do with securing funds for the maintenance of 
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the schools, or for using the funds when they 
have been secured. This book was prepared by 
Prof. N. L. Engelhardt and Prof. Carter Alex- 
ander, both of Teachers College. It gives a com- 
prehensive treatment of all the fiscal problems 
that are likely to be encountered in any com- 
munity. While the book deals with what some 
people think is a dry subject, the discussion is 
presented in a manner that is quite captivating. 
Actual fiscal problems that have arisen in va- 
rious communities are first stated, and then the 
method of handling these problems is worked out 
concretely. 
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Teacher Supply and Demand 


training of teachers in normal schools, 

teachers colleges and universities in dif- 
ferent sections of the country were asked 
whether or not they were able to find places for 
all the students who had completed training 
courses and had been certificated to teach in the 
public schools. The responses are illuminating 
and also depressing in a way. 

No one who replied to the question said that 
the teachers prepared in his institution had all 
found work for which they had made preparation 
and were qualified to undertake. There was a 
note of anxiety and even of despair in some of 
the comments made by correspondents. Teachers 
are piling up on their hands because there is no 
demand for them. The market is overstocked. 

A number of superintendents and principals 
were asked whether or not they had any difficulty 
in obtaining teachers. Every one of them re- 
sponded to the effect that for every vacancy they 
had dozens of applications. One man said he had 
hundreds of applicants for every position he 
needed to fill. The superintendents and princi- 
pals did not appear to be distressed by this situa- 
tion. Several of them said frankly that it was 
a good thing to have a large list from which to 
make selections, because in this way more capable 
teachers could be obtained. One man who seemed 
particularly well pleased because he had a multi- 
tude of applicants for every vacancy was asked 
whether it disturbed him to be obliged to reject 
a lot of teachers for every one he selected, and 
he said emphatically that it was not his concern if 
he did not have a place for every teacher who 
came to him for a situation. 

Probably one ought not to take unto himself 
the distress of defeated candidates. He should 
be hard-boiled and cold-blooded. He ought to 


A FEW weeks ago those in charge of the 


help the law of survival operate among teachers 
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as it does among animals and plants in a state 
of nature. 

Well, suppose we do not impede the operation 
of the law of survival in the teaching profession. 
It is extremely wasteful of the resources of the 
state to maintain institutions to train a lot of 
persons who cannot utilize their training in public 
service. We may infer that substantially 50 per 
cent of those who have completed a course of 
teacher training in universities, teachers colleges 
or normal schools will be out of a job this coming 
year because there is no need for them. On what 
basis can such a policy be justified? Why 
shouldn’t this excess be controlled at the source? 
Medical colleges are curtailing their entrants so 
that there will not be an over-supply of physi- 
cians. It is said that the law schools are planning 
to restrict their enrollments. 

But our teacher-training institutions are striv- 
ing incessantly to increase their enrollments. The 
presidents of normal schools, teachers colleges 
and the deans of university schools of education 
are applying all the pressure at their command 
to force students into their respective institu- 
tions. Can this policy be defended on the 
basis of the survival of the fittest or any other 
basis? 


Output Cannot Be Assimilated 


In one state there are more teacher-training in- 
stitutions than the state needs. The output of 
these institutions cannot be assimilated either in 
the state or outside. Every institution is strug- 
gling for existence and is endeavoring to gain in 
glory by increasing its enrollment. The situation 
is already deplorable because the teacher supply 
greatly exceeds the demand. Even the most cold- 
blooded survivalist can hardly overlook the fact 
that when a person has gone on for a number of 
years training for a profession and making sacri- 
fices himself and compelling his parents to make 
sacrifices also, and when the state has had to 
bear part of the expenses that have been incurred 
in his training, it is economically, socially, psy- 
chologically and individually wasteful and pa- 
thetic when such an individual cannot utilize the 
training that he has received. Thousands of 
such persons are being turned out these days. 

The problem under discussion is an extremely 
complicated one, as Professor Courtis shows in 
his article published in this issue of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. But we ought not to be rendered help- 
less by it. We have heretofore found solutions 
for more difficult educational problems than this 
one, and if we really appreciated the seriousness 
of the teacher situation we could undoubtedly 
find ways to improve it. 
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What Shall the Busy Executive 
Read? 


Five new books are here reviewed for the adminis- 
trator who, despite the pressure of school activities, 
wishes to keep abreast of the best in current thought 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PROFESSOR OF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


RESSURE of administrative activity fre- 
P quently forces the executive into a position 

where his outlook is considerably fore- 
shortened. It inclines him to thinking so hard 
of his specific detailed problems that he tends 
to lose the vision of the whole. The reasons for 
such a condition are easily understood. Persisted 
in for a long period of time this habit tends to- 
wards isolation, parochialism and a day to day 
opportunism that may lead to unfortunate re- 
sults. These difficulties resulting from adminis- 
trative pressure are not insurmountable. They 
may be overcome by the development of a con- 
sistent and persistent plan of procedure. 

It is first advisable that our public-school 
executives carefully recognize the dangers of too 
much preoccupation with detail, of thinking too 
much in terms of immediate work to be accom- 
plished rather than in light of purpose. The 
second need is a consistent guiding philosophy 
of purpose and action. The third need is so to 
budget time that certain recurring periods are 
specifically set aside for leisure reading and used 
to forget the pressure of detail and to make care- 
ful appraisal of all activity and practice, judging 
such practice in terms of our motivating philos- 
ophy. These observation periods may be best 
devoted to the quiet and reflective reading of the 
written product of creative thinkers who have 
the leisure and opportunity for study of the prob- 
lem as a whole, undisturbed by the pressure of 
routine. 


Many Technical Volumes 


There is readily available a rather generous 
stream of publication in the technical field of pub- 
lic education and in the field of general social 
problems closely related to education. Some of 
these have greater merit and value than others. 
Of their final value each reader must be the 
judge. Among recent books of this nature there 
are five that have outstanding value to execu- 
tives and teachers. 


Ever since William McAndrew discovered the 
“Faith of the Fathers” and built a good depart- 
ment of superintendence program upon it, we 
have been expecting a book upon the subject. It 
was even hoped that the genial Scot might pro- 
duce it. Apparently, however, his time has been 
so taken with the diagnosis of the ills of boards 
of education that the task fell to other hands. 
“Have We Kept Faith?” by C. A. Prosser and 
C. R. Allen is a significant publication in many 
respects. Both men are authorities in the field 
of vocational education and have spent many 
years in formulating and expressing the results 
of their observations in public education. Pros- 
ser, as director of the Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, and Allen, as editor and consultant of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, have 
long been in positions that enabled them to give 
serious study to the problem developed so inter- 
estingly in their recent publication. Their thesis 
is definitely expressed in the foreword as: 


Existing Conditions Analyzed 


1. Our present school system is not rendering 
the service which it can and should render. 

2. Its social value can be very greatly in- 
creased. 

3. This increased social value can be secured 
without increasing the cost, or at least without 
greatly increasing the cost, of the schools. 

4. The present situation in education is suf- 
ficiently acute to call for very decided and imme- 
diate changes. 

5. It is unsafe for democracy to depend on 
getting them by the slow process of evolution. 

In this, the first of two books upon the subject, 
the authors make careful analysis of existing 
conditions. In the contemplated second volume, 
“Regaining the Faith,” they hope to show the 
specific means by which these objectives may be 
attained. Their argument opens with a discus- 
sion of the faith of the fathers. This faith they 


present as the following five basic principles: 








l of political opportunity or status. 
2. Equality of freedom under the law. 
3 


Equality 


Equality of opportunity for each man to 
make the most of himself—so far as government 
is concerned. 

4. Equality 
serve the state. 

5. Equality of service 
men from the state. 


of opportunity for each man to 


(opportunity) to all 


Educational Conflicts Interpreted 


Through a series of chapters this thesis is ex- 
panded and the conflict between the aristocratic 
and democratic ideals in education is_ inter- 
preted. The authors have a specific purpose in 
their presentation and throughout this develop- 
ment the impartial observer cannot help but feel 
that selections and quotations have been judi- 
ciously made to develop the thesis. Most of the 
criticisms they make of the public schools gen- 
erally are not new. They have been made fre- 
quently by other leaders. In this presentation 
many of the quotations appear to meet specifi- 
cally the beliefs of the authors, yet it is extremely 
doubtful whether John Dewey, William Kilpat- 
rick, Stuart A. Courtis, Edward Thorndike or 
Glenn Frank would subscribe to the specific 
philosophy of life implied. Finally, the objec- 
tives of democratic education are summarized as: 

1. It maintains and improves the physical 
condition of the people. 

2. It maintains and improves the quality o! 
the coming generation. 

3. It promotes those skills and intelligences 
which conserve and utilize material resources. 

4. It promotes the conservation of human re- 
sources. 

5. It is universal in its contacts and service. 

6. It trains people to think up to the limit of 
their thinking capacity. 

7. It selects and trains capable leaders in all 
lines of endeavor. 

8. It establishes and maintains among people 
a sane and intelligent view regarding national 
defense. 

9. It trains in the fundamental arts of read- 
ing, writing and figuring up to the necessary 
minimum which will enable a citizen to com- 
municate with his fellows and to educate himself. 

10. It gains these results by efficient pro- 
cedures and, therefore, at a minimum social cost 
of time, effort and material. 

Little fault can be found with these statements 
of objectives except that in the minds of many 
very important elements have been omitted and 
some of those presented might be more completely 
stated. The entire presentation is quite effective. 
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The thesis advanced and established is plausible 
and even logical. The thoughtful reader will read 
first for general impressions and then read again 
for a careful examination of the underlying 
philosophy. The outcome of the second reading 
and the acceptance of the book will depend upon 
the individual philosophy of the reader. After 
careful examination we will draw several general 
conclusions in terms of our personal reactions. 

There is the unescapable feeling that much is 
lacking in the underlying philosophy of the au- 
thors. Their view of life and the attempt to 
impress that viewpoint directly upon public edu- 
cation lead to the belief that both are thoroughly 
imbued with the philosophy of extreme utilita- 
rianism and that the larger or spiritual implica- 
tions of living have been only casually considered. 
Their expression is that of extreme mechaniza- 
tion or materialism, except where a clause is 
parenthetically interpolated. There is a convic- 
tion that the authors have mistaken work as an 
end of life rather than as one of the means 
through which to secure the blessings of leisure 
for growth. 

While principles and objectives may be ac- 
cepted, in their incompleteness, as expressing 
possible laudable objectives yet the impregnation 
and motivation of these principles with the un- 
derlying philosophy of materialism might not be 
so acceptable as the bald statement of objectives. 
After all, it is the direction and pointing that are 
important to a much greater extent than is mere 
expression. This evaluation is in terms of my 
own philosophy. Every reader must make sim- 
ilar interpretation for himself. The publication 
is a significant one and should be carefully read 
by every school executive and teacher. 


Contemporary Education 


Paul Klapper’s “Contemporary Education” is 
an entirely different treatment. The author’s 
intent is that it be used primarily as a text for 
courses in principles of education. This state- 
ment of purpose immediately brings it into con- 
trast with the Dewey, Kilpatrick, Coursault, 
Bode, Chapman and Counts publications. Its 
organization is, however, radically different. Its 
treatment is more that of the collector and elabo- 
rator than one of original treatment. It does not 
make the basic contribution of other works in the 
field. It does not show the vital grasp, the crea- 
tiveness nor the same type of value of these other 
works. Yet in its organization there is a plan 
that makes it, together with much of the material 
it presents, of decided reading value. 

In the preface Doctor Klapper considers edu- 
cation as a secondary or derived study. “It is 
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conditioned by the findings of the biologist, the 
physiologist and psychologist. Its principles can- 
not be evolved or its practices formulated with 
any degree of accuracy without the sciences con- 
cerned with body and mind. The study of educa- 
tion, then, resolves itself into a study of the basic 
tenets of sociology, economics, psychology, biol- 
ogy and physiology. Its field is, therefore, co- 
extensive with life.” 


The Function of Education 


The first part of the book is devoted to the 
function of education. After a discussion of 
various viewpoints, the conclusion is reached 
“that education, then, is best which gives the 
individual the freest possible development con- 
sistent with social welfare.” In the second part 
the consideration of education as physical ad- 
justment based upon the biological implications 
mentioned in the preface is discussed, leading 
to the development of a preventive and corrective 
health program both through direct and indirect 
means. The third section considers education as 
social adjustment. The achievement of these ob- 
jectives first through the curriculum and second 
through group activities does not represent the 
most advanced thought in this field. It may be 
considered as the traditional alignment in terms 
of better current practices. There is no implica- 
tion of the need for the organization of the 
individual and social aspects of education under 
all inclusive curricular activity in which all essen- 
tial elements are considered as two aspects of a 
general problem. Activities are still “extras.” 
This division is not the strongest in the book. 

The fourth part treats education as economic 
adjustment and is devoted chiefly to the consid- 
eration of vocational education, guidance and 
adjustment. Here the discussion is_ limited 
largely to the narrower concept of vocational edu- 
cation upon the so-called lower levels. Finally 
the last section is devoted to education as mental 
adjustment considered in two distinct divisions. 
The first is concerned with the utilization of in- 
herited behavior and the second with the acqui- 
sition of new forms of behavior. The second 
division is generally concerned with a discussion 
of means for achieving the objectives through 
school organization and classroom devices. 


The Mighty Medicine 


Franklin Henry Giddings, always delightfully 
readable, offers a way out in “The Mighty Medi- 
cine.” Here is a discussion of current supersti- 


tion and its antidote, a new liberal education. 
Giddings starts with the medicine man in primi- 
tive society and develops the “magic power” as- 
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sociated with this primitive agent in social repro- 
duction. He states the traditional function of 
education as the handing down of lore and ritual 
of the race, starting in the stone age to the rise 
of Greek civilization. He attempts to show how 
this tendency has been carried out into modern 
times. Traditional education, according to him, 
is the direct déscendant of the primitive medi- 
cine man with respect to purpose. He also 
digresses briefly to show the continuation of the 
occult and of superstition in the folk life of the 
present day. Finally, the present day need of a 
new liberal education is shown, functional in con- 
ception and dynamic in practice. 

The conflict between the old and the new, be- 
tween “traditional occultism”’ and dynamic 
development is frankly stated and its solution 
dispassionately worked out. The way out is indi- 
cated through the process of continual informal 
education of the individuals in the mass, a con- 
tinuous informational program, a constructive 
means of adult education. Logical and sound, 
the implications are that the new and the func- 
tional will be gradually achieved and accepted 
as the new concepts in simple form are under- 
stood and accepted by the people. 

In this respect Giddings differs radically from 
Prosser and Allen who, lacking the wide view- 
point and experience of the sociologist, favor rev- 
olution with all the zeal of professional reform- 
ers. Giddings’ plan for change appears to be 
more substantial and more sensible. Social 
change cannot take place overnight. Revolution 
has generally failed to hold its gains and has been 
too expensive. “The Mighty Medicine” is stimu- 
lating and thought provoking. From the pen (or 
probably typewriter) of this university professor, 
it may be startling but generally apt and true. 


The Re-Discovery of America 


Waldo Frank, journalist, novelist and contrib- 
uting editor to several of our more thought 
provoking magazines, offers a significant piece of 
writing in “The Re-Discovery of America.” While 
not directly written for educators, it is one of 
those more generalized pieces of work with which 
no professional teacher can afford to be unfamil- 
iar. Waldo Frank may be classified with the 
more radical of our writers upon social subjects. 
With his analysis and reasoning the conservative 
educator may not be in complete accord. That 
matters little. No one can thoughtfully read his 
latest contribution without being struck forcibly 
by the vital truth of many of his statements. 

His method is that of analysis and synthesis. 
In the first part of the volume he dissects our cul- 
ture and that of the European nations with rare 
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skill. He shows logically the gradual decadence, 
in terms of his thesis, of the old world culture. 
Our traditions, our history, art and life activities 
are carefully but clearly analyzed. The reasons 
for cultural change are compactly given. Our 
composite nonintegrated background is skillfully 
presented. 

The third part of the book is devoted to a study 
of the future. In his estimation America is at 
the crossroads. Her opportunity for building a 
new culture, one that is basic to our present 
methods of living and our new controls, is estab- 
lished. 

Although the writer appears to us to be more 
than sympathetic with the cultural plight of the 
mother countries and with our own situation, the 
individual who wears a snugly made completed 
philosophy will be shocked by some of the analy- 
sis. While many of Frank’s personal points of 
view may not be readily acceptable his conclusions 
are well restrained and logically developed. 


The American Experiment 


Bernard Fay’s “The American Experiment,” 
was developed in collaboration with Avery Claf- 
lin, an American, whose function appears to be 
the translation of the brilliant Frenchman’s views 
into English. Unlike many European diagnoses 
of the United States, it is written in an unbiased 
scholarly manner that is more reminiscent of 
Bryce than of many later writers. It is primarily 
a study of the birth, development and implica- 
tions of the civilization of the new world. While 
not an exhaustive and involved study of demo- 
cratic institutions and organization, the author 
after developing the background of the race, the 
territory and the nation picks out salient factors, 
such as the state, the masses, the social institu- 
tions and the American individual for consider- 
ation. In terms of these factors he draws a com- 
parison between America and the Old World. 
Finally, he presents the lesson of America. In 
it he points out the dangers that confront 
America and the weaknesses of Europe. He also 
discusses the possible contribution of the new 
civilization to the mother culture. The final sum- 
mation is well developed and in itself is worth the 
price of the publication. Because of its implica- 
tions for the avoidance of dangers, its consider- 
ation by educational leaders is desirable. 
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Reducing Supervision Costs in 
the Smaller Cities 


One of the many problems confronting boards 
of education and superintendents of schools in the 
smaller cities is the problem of providing for the 
efficient and at the same time the economic super- 
vision of instruction, W. S. Deffenbaugh, city- 
school specialist, Bureau of Education, points out 
in a special article recently appearing in the 
United States Daily. 


Plans for Obtaining Supervision 


The plans that he mentions for securing super- 
vision in the smaller cities are: (1) supervision 
largely by the superintendent of schools without 
the assistance of supervising principals; (2) gen- 
eral supervision by the superintendent with a 
supervising principal in charge of each building 
or of several small buildings; (3) supervision by 
a primary and a grammar-school grade super- 
visor for the entire city under the general direc- 
tion of the superintendent. 

The plan to be followed depends upon condi- 
tions. In cities from 2,500 to 5,000 population it 
is doubtful whether the superintendent needs 
much assistance in the matter of supervision of 
classroom instruction, especially if he has been 
trained for such supervision. If he has not, the 
question may be asked why the board of education 
selected him. In the small city there are not 
enough general administrative matters to keep the 
superintendent busy. If all clerical matters are 
looked after by a competent clerk, the superin- 
tendent in cities up to 5,000 or 10,000 population 
should have plenty of time to supervise classroom 
instruction. In other cities the elementary schools 
should have supervising principals in charge of 
school buildings having sixteen or more rooms 
each, but in cities having school buildings of eight 
or ten rooms each it is very doubtful whether a 
board of education can justify the expenditure for 
placing a supervising principal in each school 
building. 


Principal in Each Building 


Since the tendency is to erect larger elemen- 
tary-school buildings and to abandon the small 
eight-room buildings, the problem of supervision 
becomes easier of solution since it can be solved 
by placing a supervising principal in charge of 
each building. In many cities where there are 
fewer than thirty teachers all the children could 
be housed in one building, thus making it possible 
for the superintendent to do all the supervisory 
work; that is, if he is well provided with clerical 
assistance. 
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Practical School Administration: 


Arousing Interest in the School 
by Means of the Annual Report 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


lic-school report of one of the larger cities 
of the United States. This report was for 
the fiscal year 1927-1928 as of July 1, 1928. Since 
the report was more than a year old it had lost 
much of its value as far as current educational 
appraisal was concerned. As an instrument of 
local public relations it was behind the times. 
The great majority of annual reports that come 
to my office are from three to six months late. 
It is true that the archival value of such a report 
is not deterred yet its public relations aspect is 
greatly defeated and its value as an instrument 
of up-to-the-minute appraisal of educational 
progress is somewhat reduced. In a bank or an 
industrial corporation a monthly balance sheet 
becomes of value for analytical purposes when 
its issue is proximate to the last date of business 
included in the report. It would seem that an 
annual public-school report should follow the 
same principle. If, as in most schools, the fiscal 
year closes on June 30 it would seem that an 
annual report would have considerable additional 
value if issued not later than July 31. Indeed, 
it appears to me that for every day of issuance 
earlier than July 31 the report becomes that much 
more valuable. 


‘ FEW days ago I received the annual pub- 


Early Issue Advisable 


The report of the Hamtramck Public schools 
for 1928 was issued August 5. That for the year 
1929 was issued July 25 and completed on July 20. 

Before proceeding further it might be well to 
argue the usefulness and needs of this volume. 
To many, it is a useless expense and a waste of 
time. In “Public-School Relations” the author, 
Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, suggests that the an- 
nual report has two functions: (1) to present 
a general survey of current school activities; (2) 
to be retained for archival purposes. 

Certainly a corporation with a capital of sev- 
eral million dollars expects to issue periodic re- 
ports on its progress. Can a school system, 


modern in every respect, do less for its thousands 
of constituents? 


What better method of present- 


ing annual progress to the taxpayers and parents 
could there be than through this general sum- 
mary, adequately interspersed with graphs and 
profusely illustrated? Presumably many modern 
executives shy at this form of public relations 
due to a memory of ancient public-school reports. 
Many of these contained several hundred pages, 
were printed in small type and had no pictures 
and practically no diagrams. There were profuse 
statistical tables difficult to interpret and the 
whole thing seemed to be of value merely in that 
it represented a task completed. No appraisal of 
its value was of concern. 


Bulky Report Should Be Avoided 


Of later days executives have shied at the 
bulky report. It has been realized that modern 
business men are always in a rush and have little 
time to read. Especially now that there is so 
much material available, a concise annual report 
must be carefully prepared and carefully written 
if it is to receive the slightest attention. It must 
be printed in a type clearly legible, usually a 
10 point body well leaded. Covers must be made 
attractive so that among other volumes it will 
command attention. However, even in these mod- 
ern reports pictures have not been introduced in 
any large measure. Certain of the medium sized 
cities have made more headway along this line 
but still there is much room for improvement. 

Recently I took from my files at random, nine 
public-school reports. These were from cities of 
the Midwest and the Far West. Two reports con- 
tained fifty-six pages; one contained seventy-two; 
one had ninety-six; one had 100; two, 112; one, 
142 pages and one, 160 pages. It was noticeable 
that the fewer the pages the greater the num- 
ber of pictures. One fifty-six-page report had 
forty-seven illustrations while the other had 
thirty-seven. The seventy-two-page report had 
thirty-seven illustrations while the 160-page re- 
port contained but twenty-four. Each of the 
112-page reports had few pictures. One had two, 
each of a building. The other had four, all of 
which were too small to be understood. The 











On this page are shown excellent examples of illustrations 
depicting real school activities for use in annual reports. 
ninety-six-page report had forty-five pictures. 
The 100-page report had but ten illustrations. 
While this is too small a number from which to 
draw final conclusions as to type of annual re- 
ports available, yet it does show trends. 

To-day it would appear that the better type of 
public-school annual report will have these char- 
acteristics: 

1. It will be brief, concisely written and gen- 
erally will have less than 100 pages. 

2. The report will be issued immediately after 
the close of the fiscal year, preferably within 
thirty days. 

3. It will be attractively printed with at least 
a 10 point type on 12, it will be about twenty-five 
ems wide, with paragraphs well opened up. It 
will have running heads and page numbers. 

4. It will have an attractive cover, in color, 
but not too vivid. 

5. The paper stock will be at least a super- 





The photograph at the top shows boys engaged in repair 


work, 


Below are girls concentrating on a real subject in 
their child care class. 
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calendered paper capable of taking halftones and 
zines with equal clarity. 

6. It will be preferably 6 by 9 inches in size. 

7. It will be profusely illustrated with at least 
one illustration to three pages of type. One illus- 
tration to every two pages is preferable. 

8. Its illustrations will feature child activity 
and will not be smaller than one-half page each. 

9. There will be cut, lines indicating the in- 
structional activity. 

10. Its language will be nontechnical and it 
will present a fair and accurate picture of cur- 
rent school progress as a whole. 

11. Its contents will be carefully organized 
and it will appear as a well edited unit. 

12. The graphs will be clear and will tend to 
illustrate but a single idea. 

13. It will have an index so that material may 
be found easily. 

14. It will be impersonal. 

The chief annual report difficulties facing the 
superintendent of schools may be grouped as fol- 





Here are shown pupils in a piano class giving close at- 
tention to their keyboard charts rather than to the 
camera. 


lows: (1) What shall the organization of the 
report be? (2) What schedule may be used to 
facilitate early publication? (3) Who will edit 
the report? (4) What method shall be used for 
securing pictures? (5) Who will write the re- 
port? 

It would seem that there must first be a dummy 
or outline of what the report shall include. In 
Hamtramck, the assistant superintendent in 
charge of public relations makes out the dummy. 
For 1929 it was determined to limit the report to 
seventy-six pages, with fifty-five pages in the 
body. These fifty-five pages were divided as 
follows: (1) general summary; (2) progress 
during the year; (3) instruction—general sum- 
mary; creative instruction; kindergarten; ele- 
mentary; special; junior high; senior high; 
vocational: adult; (4) coordinate activities; 
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auxiliary agencies; (5) operation and mainte- 
nance; the school plant and finance. The last 
twenty-one pages were devoted to statistics and 
graphs. 

All the material for the first fifty-five pages 
was in the hands of the assistant superintendent 
by July 8. Most of the material was in by June 
25. Finance was received by July 8. The sta- 
tistical tables for the last twenty-one pages had 


83 
the assistant superintendent of public relations, 
this to be made from compiled statements of the 
regular heads of the divisions. All tables came 
from the accountant or director of child ac- 
counting. 

The Hamtramck report is so planned that if 
one were to read but the first five or six pages 
he would have a general summary of the entire 
vear’s progress. Immediately after the general 


CHECK SHEET FOR sas ANNUAL REPORTS 
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Size City* A C A D A Cc | A 
Size Report errr se 6x9 =| 6%x9%| 6x9 6x9 6x9 |} 6x9 6x9 6x9 | 6x9 
| Pages in report...... 112 | 56 112 56 | = | 160 72 ~«|~«(142 
| Pages in body... ie 52 56 90 'e 36 |! | 102 50 «| «142~«| 
Binding ............1 Side | Saddle| Saddle | Saddle | Side | Side | Side Saddle | Side | 
omniads Se |. : | ean 
Cover color .......... Gray | Blue | Blue | Blue | Br.Red | Blue | Blue | Green | Blue_ | 
Cover attraction Fair Good Fair Fair | Fair Good | Fair “client Good 
Paper stock .. Peas 4 ‘Super-— M F Enamel | Super Super ~ Enamel | Enamel | Super "Super | 
| calendar | Book 
Size of type......... ‘| 100n12 | 10pt. | 8pt. | 100n 12| 100n12 | 100n12 | 100n12 | 100n12 | 100n12 | 
No solid | Contrast | Contrast | Contrast | Contrast | Good Good {Contrast 
Contrast |Contrast} Moder n | Open 
Width type line....... 26 ems 30ems | 2lems | 29ems | 25 « ems s | “25 5ems | 25ems 29ems | 24 ems 
Number pictures ..... 2 | 87 4 | ATi 10 45 | 24 38 _ 
| Quality pictures arre ly Fair Good _ “Poor | Excelle ent | Excellent Excellent | Excellent Ex xeellont| Fair 
Subject pictures ...... Bldgs. | Child | Small | Child | Child | Child Child Child | Posters 
| activity | Poor activity | activity 
| Prevailing size pictures | Full page | 1 page | 1/ 10 0 page| 14 page | 4 page lo page & ; page | 16 page | ly page 
Garr eres 1 aa 
Number graphs ...... 2 5 0 2 4 3 9 9 | 7 
| Diagrams Liisa 1 0 0 5 0 “ae | 0 1 | 0 
Number of tables..... 59 +7 15 29 41 60 24 | 102 30 25 
inserts 
Sis c.2cy i saiveeanaed 12 a |. | 
Question and Answer.. 1 ¥ | 


*A—more than 500,000. 
*B—100,000 to 500,000 
*C=— 50,000 to 100,000. 
*D—less than 50,000. 


been set in type prior to June 30, the school year 
having closed June 15. 

The divisions of the body of the report were 
written as follows: general summary, by the 
superintendent; general control, by the assistant 
superintendent of public relations; instruction— 
summary, kindergarten, creative and elementary, 
by the assistant superintendent of instruction; 
operation, by the assistant superintendent of 
public relations; junior high, by the principal; 
senior high, by the principal; adult education, by 
the evening-school director; balance of report, by 


summary there is a brief chapter devoted to gen- 
eral control and then the bulk of the report sets 
forth the accomplishments in the instructional 
field. The beginning of the chapter on instruc- 
tion again gives a general summary so that were 
one to read but a few pages he would have the 
entire picture. The details are given in the sub- 
chapters. Statistical tables are placed in the 
back of the book but are referred to in the body 
of the report as an aid to those who desire sup- 
porting data. The pictures are arranged to 
follow the text as much as possible. 
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The assistant superintendent edited the entire 
publication to make it an impersonal unit. Presses 
started July 8. Inasmuch as the Hamtramck re- 
port is saddle stitched the entire volume has to 
be carefully planned in advance. The press runs 
two pages up, the front and the back of the book 
working each towards the center. For instance, 
pages 1 and 76 are run together and any two 
pages making 77 total such as 23 and 54. The 





appearing in an annual report, are 
pupil activities effectively. The 
photographs. 


above, 
too small to show the 


The pictures 


page also lacked legends explaining the 


press work was planned at three runs a day for 
twelve days which made the printing complete 
by July 22. Three days for binding made the 
date of issue July 25. 

Next year the report can be issued by July 15 
without rushing. 

The Hamtramck method of securing pictures is 
worthy of note. The 1929 report contains forty- 
eight photographs. These were taken during the 
year under the supervision of the regular house 
organ staff. Certain pictures were used in the 
Hamtramck Public-School Bulletin. Others were 
reserved for the annual report. Thus the annual 
report is planned throughout the year. This cuts 
down the cost of pictures and makes them avail- 
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able during the year. Local newspapers use 
them. They are made 100-line zincs. The bul- 
letin uses them and often special reports utilize 
them. Thus they get three or four runs. Ham- 
tramck desires to keep a pictorial history of all 
progress within the system. One picture is worth 
10,000 words according to an old Chinese proverb 
and the forty-one nationalities in Hamtramck can 
translate pictures into their own language with 
little difficulty. All graphs are drawn by the 
director of child accounting at the request of the 
assistant superintendent of public relations. Thus 
the annual report becomes a cooperative instru- 
ment written impersonally, well planned in ad- 
vance and issued proximate to the close of the 
fiscal year. The 1928 issue was exhausted four 
months after publication and the 1929 edition of 
1,500 copies is practically gone now. 

Those who receive copies include the teachers, 
all members of the chamber of commerce, Rotary 
and Exchange, and the newspapers. There is 
also a mailing list on which appear the names of 
leading educators, libraries, all educational maga- 
zines and those who request to be placed on the 
list. All delivery is free. 





A New Way to Recondition 
School Desk Tops 


A novel way to recondition school desk tops 
that are so scarred and pitted that the writing 
surface has been ruined is by the application of a 
new reinforced rubber desk top made for this 
express purpose. 

The manufacturer supplies these tops in stand- 
ard sizes, provided with an opening for the inkwell 
and a groove for the pen and pencil. Their ex- 
treme smoothness, together with their density of 
structure, gives them an excellent, durable writ- 
ing surface. 

One feature that has been remarked on by a 
state school superintendent who recently examined 
this top is its antiglare finish which assists ma- 
terially in the reduction of eye fatigue. Even 
under the brightest illumination these desk tops 
will not reflect light rays into the pupils’ eyes. The 
color that lends itself so well to these tops is 
known as verde antique which has black as its 
basic color with cream and sea green tints for 
veinings. 

A special method of cementing makes the in- 
stallation of these tops simple and rapid. In a few 
hours’ time a classroom of desks can be completely 
recovered and cemented permanently into the de- 
sired places. 
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Index Numbers for School 
Supply Prices 


Slight gain is registered during the past month, although 
the important elements entering into school supply 
costs have not shown any great movement in price 


By HAROLD F. CLARK, Proressor oF EDUCATION, 


FOWLKES, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


HE index of supply prices registered a 
slight gain during the past month. It does 
not follow, however, that supplies can be 
bought at this time at only a small increase in 
price. The index registers the change in actual 
cost of the supplies and supply houses may tend 
to charge more for supplies that cost the same at 
different times of the year. The index provides a 
guide to the general trend of supply prices. 
Most of the important elements entering into 
school supply costs have not shown any great 
movement in price during recent weeks. Paper 
still remains fairly steady in price. As long as 
the consumption of paper fails to keep up with 
production, there is no reason to expect any great 
increase in the price of paper and as far as actual 
cost is concerned, buying could be postponed 
until the material is needed. With the exception 
of industrial alcohol, the price of chemicals and 
chemical supplies has shown no tendency to ad- 
vance. Supplies that are influenced by the price 
of textiles, rubber or timber should remain fairly 


constant in price. 
ucts are fairly steady in price; other metals and 
metal products show some tendency to decline. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Iron and steel and their prod- 
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Chart ee 


Annual index of the prices of instructional 
supplies. 
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Chart 1. 


Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. 


*Not final. 
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Your Every-day Problems 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIRECTOR 




































This department will be 


devoted to an informal discussion 


of problems arising in the every-day life of principals and 


superintendents. 


The following discussions are based on 


answers to inquiries recently received by the director. Simi- 
lar inquiries are invited and should be addressed to Dr. John 
Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Schedule Making in the High School 

Inquiry has recently been made concerning the 
relative merits of the forty-five minute period 
and the sixty minute period in high school. Like- 
wise, the question has been raised as to the best 
procedure for making a school schedule. Imme- 
diately upon the use of the term, “school sched- 
ule,” it is necessary to make clear just what is 
being described. “School schedule” should refer 
to the working program of the school as a whole 
including the programs of teachers and pupils. 
In light of this definition, “program of study” 
should be reserved for describing the program of 
individual pupils. 

The advantages of a sixty minute period as 
opposed to the forty-five minute period are rather 
generally accepted. The long period makes pos- 
sible a much more effective utilization of super- 
vised study and also facilitates laboratory and 
individual conference work. The preliminary 
work on a school schedule should be done from 
six to eight weeks before the close of the semester 
prior to the opening of the school year. Obvi- 
ously the first step is the selection of the studies 
that the pupils are going to take the following 
year. After this has been done, usually through 
the home room teacher, the actual work of sched- 
ule making may be undertaken. 


Factors in Making a Schedul« 


Johnson! lists and describes as follows the de- 
termining factors that enter into the problem of 
making a schedule: 

1. Number of classrooms available. In most 
schools the number of classrooms is so limited 
as to require approximately the same number of 
classes at each period of the day. 


2.~ Available study room space. Some schools 


Johnson, Franklin W., The Administration and Superyision of the 
High School, Ginn and Company, New York, 1925, p. 234. 





have one or more large study halls which will 
accommodate the pupils not assigned to recita- 
tions. In others, only classrooms are available 
for this purpose and many pupils may of neces- 
sity be assigned to unoccupied seats in rooms in 
which classes are reciting. It is important that 
pupils should not be placed during their study 
periods in large assembly halls which are not fur- 
nished with suitable desks and in which the light- 
ing is not adequate for study. 

3. Number of teachers and their adaptability 
to the classes to which they are assigned. Care- 
ful discrimination is necessary in the assignment 
of teachers in order to secure the best results in 
instruction. It is sometimes important to exer- 
cise this discrimination in the choice of teachers 
for individual pupils. 


Longer Recitation Periods Favored 


4. Length and number of periods. There is 
a marked tendency to lengthen the recitation 
period in order to increase the effectiveness of 
instruction and to afford time for supervised 
study. This is to be preferred to the plan of pro- 
viding for supervised study in special periods at 
the end of the school day. In some schools double 
periods are allowed for this purpose in the work 
of the earlier years. This lengthening of the 
period is often accompanied by a corresponding 


increase in the school day; in some cases it 
results in a reduction in the total number of 
periods. 


5. Laboratory and shop periods. If double 
laboratory periods are used, as is the case in most 
schools, they present considerable difficulty of 
adjustment. The increasing practice of single 
laboratory periods, which is based on other con- 
siderations than those related to schedule making, 
simplifies this troublesome factor. 

6. Classes meeting fewer than five times a 
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7 
k ew schools today are as 
antiquated as the one illu- 
strated here. Yet many still 
have floors which call to 
mind the “‘little red school- 
house.” 





ICTURED here is a classroom in Regina 

High School, Norwood, Ohio. 4,465 square 
yards of Sealex Jaspé Linoleum were installed 
throughout the classroom area of this building 
together with 4,357 square feet of Sealex 
Treadlite Tile in the corridors. 


These attractive Bonded Floors set a new 
standard in useful school decoration. Pleasing 
color combinations and laid-to-order designs 
which aid in class formations and serve as 
“é = 99 “ Py . 

play-floors” and “‘game-floors” in kinder- 
garten and gymnasium are also obtainable. 
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DAY 


E don’t find “period furniture” in the schoolroom, 

of course, but its appointments and equipment may 
mark it as belonging to the past quite as plainly as though 
it were filled with the red plush and horsehair of the 
Victorian days. 

In this progressive age, nothing “dates” a schoolroom 
as do old-fashioned floors. Today, we have resilient school 
floors—Bonded Floors of Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Tread- 
lite Tile (cork-composition). So great an improvement 
over the old, noisy, unsanitary variety that no comparison 
is possible! 

Their sound-deadening qualities aid concentration. Their 
resilient surface is pleasant to walk upon. They are sturdy 
and durable. They insulate against heat and cold. And 
because they are made by the exclusive Sealex Process, they 
are highly sanitary and easy to clean. Ink, greasy foods, 
fruit juices—such things are mopped up without a trace 
of damage from these spot-proof, stain-proof floors. 


If you are planning a new school or remodeling an old 
one, write for our booklet entitled, “Facts You Should Know 
About Resilient Floors for Schools.” 


BONDE 


Resilient Floors Backed 





LOORS 


by a Guaranty Bond 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 195 BELGROVE DRIVE, KEARNY, N. J. AUPHORIZED CONTRACTORS ARE LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CIPIBS 
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week. Various subjects, such as music, physical 
training and military drill, usually require but 
one or two periods a week; some other subjects 
of the more formal type are given less than five 
periods. Unless these can be arranged to come 
at the same period or to alternate with labora- 
tory periods, serious difficulties will result in 
providing for the widely varying study room re- 
quirements on different days. 

7. Subjects with only one section. These will 
be found in considerable number and it will be 
necessary to employ the utmost care in so placing 
them that conflicts in pupils’ schedules shall not 
occur. This is likely to prove the most baffling 
single factor in making the schedule. 


Allowances Made for Fatigue 


8. The factor of fatigue. While we have very 
little scientific knowledge regarding fatigue, it is 
generally assumed that more effective school 
work can be done at certain periods of the day 
than at others. Some provision may be made for 
this in the placing of subjects in the schedule. In 
making schedules for individual pupils alterna- 
tion of study and recitations can usually be ar- 
ranged. 

9. Assembly period. In some schools the 
weekly assembly takes the place of one of the 
regular periods, rotating through the number of 
periods in order. An objection to this plan arises 
from the fact that certain times in the day are 
better adapted than others to a thoroughly suc- 
cessful assembly. This difficulty may be obviated 
by holding the assembly at the same hour each 
day on which it occurs and moving the remaining 
periods forward or backward to secure the neces- 
sary rotation. In some schools the assembly is 
held at the same hour each week, the periods of 
the day being equally shortened to provide the 
necessary time. 

There are two basic methods of making a 
school schedule, the block method and the mosaic 
method. Inasmuch as the block method is the 
superior one, Johnson’s description! of it will be 
presented here: 

“The block method. The block method consists 
in arranging all the recitation sections in non- 
conflicting groups. In practice it will be found 
that from five to eight such blocks will be re- 
quired. These blocks should contain approxi- 
mately the same number of recitation sections 
each. Marsh describes a schedule of five blocks 
containing from twenty-five to twenty-eight sec- 
tions each, and Richardson describes a similar 
method employing seven blocks. One who is fa- 
miliar with school administration will readily see 


1 The Administration and Supervision of the High School, page 237. 
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that certain subjects will ordinarily present no 
chance of conflict; for example, the successive 
years of foreign language classes. The definite 
requirement in many schools that only one for- 
eign language may be begun at the same time 
gives another principle for block making. Dif- 
ferent sections of the same subject—for example, 
English I—naturally will be placed in different 
blocks, unless, as is now coming to be a common 
practice, it is desired to place two or more sec- 
tions of one subject at the same period so that 
reassignments of pupils may be made on the basis 
of ability. 

“With the blocks arranged there follows the 
assignment to rooms and teachers. If the blocks 
are made up of a uniform number of classes, 
based on the number of rooms available, the as- 
signment of rooms is not difficult. The same may 
be said with regard to teachers, except that it is 
not always easy to make the most desirable as- 
signments on the basis of the special adaptability 
of individual teachers to certain classes. 

“For the actual task it is well to make a lay- 
out of teachers and rooms on the blackboard or on 
a large sheet of paper, filling in the blank spaces 
from the blocks as planned. This process should 
be accompanied by the use of two tally sheets, 
one for rooms and the other for teachers, on 
which a check should be made whenever a teacher 
or a room is assigned. When the schedule is 
completed, it should be rechecked throughout to 
avoid the embarrassment of discovering, when it 
is put in operation, that two classes have been 
assigned to the same teacher or room at the same 
time. It is also wise to submit to each depart- 
ment head the complete schedule of his depart- 
ment for his approval. Experience, however, 
causes one to hesitate to offer at this point an 
opportunity for suggestions of changes, since this 
procedure is likely to be followed by requests that 
it is impossible to consider in view of the sched- 
ule as a whole.” 


Foster’s Schedule Making 


The actual process of schedule making has been 
treated by Foster’ as follows: 

The mechanics of schedule making, especially 
in large or medium sized high schools, is sure to 
be wasteful unless systematically undertaken. 
Two general principles should govern: (1) Pro- 
ceed from the inflexible to the flexible. For 
example, the one section subject allows of no 
flexibility since those who want it must come for 
it at the one period it is given. This is the first 
great law. (2) Proceed from the nonadjustable 
to the adjustable. The senior’s program allows 


‘1 Foster, Herbert H., High-School Administration, The Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1928, p. 314. 
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FOR details on the ori gin, theory and scope of this new and 
important teaching device, write for the free booklet, ‘<The 
Story of Eastman Classroom Films.’ 


EASTMAN 


Classroom Films 


_ ULLY planned, easily used, these motion pic- 
tures for the classroom have unmistakably demonstrated 
their value as teaching aids wherever they have been 
made available to schools. 

Because of their content, their construction, and their 
manner of use, EAstmMAN CLAssrROoOM FILMs arouse a 
healthy, questioning attitude in the pupil...an appetite 
for project work...a stimulation to further independent 
study. They vITALIZE SCHOOL WORK. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 


Subsidiary of 


EAasTMAN Kopak COMPANY 





RocuHEestTerR, New Yorxk 
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What he needs he 
needs now, whereas the freshman’s program can 
be adjusted. What he cannot get this year may 


of practically no adjustment. 


often be postponed to next year. For the small 
school, with enrollment already completed, the 
following procedure is helpful: 


Procedure for Small School 


1. Determine what teachers, classrooms, lab- 
oratories and study rooms are available for each 
period of the day. 

2. Determine how many sections are to be 
given in each course. 

3.. From the enrollments, list all the irregular 
combinations such as English I—mathematics II, 
or Latin [V—botany. 

4. List the one section classes that would con- 
flict either for grades or individuals (chemistry 
—advanced algebra). 

5. Block this list; that is, place each class in 
a block so that conflicts are eliminated, this to be 
done by changing the enrollment of individuals 
if necessary. (Block 1, Latin IV—chemis- 
try—English III; block 2, mathematics II— 
French II—chemistry laboratory and so on.) 
Bracket together two blocks to be tied into a 
double period for laboratory. 

6. Beginning with senior subjects and work- 
ing downward, fill in the remaining (nonconflict- 
ing) one section classes. In general, place in the 
same block all the nonconflicting classes of the 
same grade (year). 

7. Beginning with senior work, fill in the two 
section classes, placing together nonconflicting 
classes of the same year but not two sections of 
the same course. 

8. Continue with three and four section 
classes. In these cases, however, it is often bet- 
ter to put two sections in the same block. 

9. Arrange the blocks, taking account of 
double periods, of desirable or objectionable 
hours for certain studies and so on. 

10. Check the schedule by curricula. In other 
words, trace through the regular work of each 
grade in each curriculum of the program of 
studies, watching for general efficiency. 

11. Paralleling the above steps, keep a teach- 
er’s program sheet, filling in for each teacher the 
classes as assigned him, thus making it possible 
to adjust programs to the best interests of the 
teachers and to prevent program conflicts. 

12. Assign classrooms. 

13. Place on the board the several lists—one 
for each period—of classes in each block, ar- 
ranged preferably by grades. Assemble the ad- 
visers, provide each with his advisees’ enrollment 
cards, have each make out a daily schedule for 
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each of his advisees from the tentative schedule 
and count the number of pupils he has assigned 
to each class. These numbers, when read aloud, 
are placed after the corresponding class on the 
board. Balancing of sections can be made then 
and there, with the adviser assisting and at the 
same time looking out for the welfare of his ad- 
visees. The final assignment of pupils should be 
again checked by each adviser at this time. In 
the very small school where no classes are divided 
into sections, steps 2, 7 and 8 would obviously be 
uncalled for. 

For further information concerning school 
schedules, the following references in addition to 
those previously given will be found helpful: 

Deffenbaugh, W. S., Specimen Junior High- 
School Programs of Study, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1923, No. 21. 

Edmonson, J. B., Bow, Warren E., and Van 
Tassell, Irvin, The Daily Schedule in the 
High School, Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1924, No. 15. 

Richardson, M. W., Making a High-School Pro- 
gram, The World Book Company. Yonkers, 
New York, 1921. 


Another Inquiry Concerning School Marks 


Recently a letter was received in which refer- 
ence was made to the discussions of school 
marks in the January and June, 1929, issues of 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS, and information was re- 
quested as follows: “Have you any explanation 
of the use of the graph system as used in grading 
or marking tests, records and reports? If so, I 
should be very grateful for any information on 
it. If you have the systems of grading or mark- 
ing used in New York or Illinois, I should like to 
have them.” 

In answer to this inquiry, the following infor- 
mation was given: 

The so-called graph system of grading pupil 
achievement is simply the application of the pro- 
file or graph technique to grades that have been 
assigned on some other basis. The most common 
basis for the use of the graph system is that of 
grading in terms of letters or words, either four 
or five classifications being used. It seems to me 
that the letter system as described in the Janu- 
ary and June, 1929, issues of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS is most satisfactory. 

Unfortunately, no uniform grading or marking 
system is in use in any state although efforts are 
being made in some states to establish a uniform 
system. Consequently, the request for the IIli- 
nois and New York grading systems cannot be 
met. 
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Your Decision on Heating and Ventilation 


Is Important...Investigate Carefully 


Take time to visit schools which are using PeerVent Units, or at least 
write a few letters of inquiry about them. Find out how well PeerVent 
Units are liked—how noiselessly and efficiently they operate under 
varying conditions...Consider, too, the proven durability of 
PeerVent Units. Units built by this Company eighteen years 
ago are still in service and giving perfect satisfaction. 

The latest PeerVent machines are therefore the result 
of long experience—backed by the pioneer manu- 
facturers of heating and ventilating units... 

Write for Catalogue to the Peerless Unit 
Ventilation Co., Inc., 718-34 Crescent 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. Please 
mention whether you would 
like to see our local 





sales representative. 


PEERVENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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University of Washington Gets 
School of Aeronautics 


The University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., will 
have one of the first and one of the finest schools of 
aeronautics in the country as the result of a gift of $290,- 
000 from the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Aeronautics and an appropriation of $50,000 by 
the state legislature for equipment, it is announced in 
School and Society. 

With this new building, a four-year curriculum leading 
to a B.S. degree in aeronautical engineering and the 
establishment of a government ground school on the 
campus this Fall, the University of Washington expects 
to take a leading position in the advancement of this 
branch of learning. 





Valuable Property Deeded to 
Little Rock School 


The Donaghey Building and the Federal Bank and 
Trust Company Building, Little Rock, Ark., have been 
deeded over to Little Rock Junior College by former Gov. 
George W. Donaghey, according to announcement made 
in a recent issue of Buildings and Building Management. 

The gift provides that the buildings be held in trust 
for the sole benefit of the Junior College, until now en- 
tirely dependent upon tuition fees for its support. The 
combined value of the two buildings is estimated as be- 
tween $1,500,000 and $2,000,000. 

The trust deed provides that the property be held for 
the benefit of the college so long as it exists. Manage- 
ment of the two buildings is given to a board of trustees 
with the provision that, subject to the direction of the 
board, Governor Donaghey shall retain the management 
of the property during his lifetime with suitable com- 
pensation. 


Second Season of Radio Concerts 
for Schools Is Announced 


Walter Damrosch’s second season of radio concerts for 
schools and colleges is scheduled to open October 11, ac- 
cording to recent announcement. Because of the great 
success of last year’s series, the new programs will be 
expanded and are planned to cover all territory from 
the Rocky Mountains east. It is expected that the esti- 
mated total of two million children listening in to the 
series last year will be doubled during the coming season, 
officers state. 

Following last year’s general plan there will be four 
series of concerts graded from the third grade through 
the high schools and colleges. Each series will include 
twelve programs. There will, however, be a change in 
the order in which the series are presented. Series A 


for children in the third and fourth grades, and Series 
B for grades five and six will be presented on the same 
Friday. On alternate Fridays Series C for the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades and series D for the high schools 
and colleges will be given. 

Mr. Damrosch has worked out entirely new programs 
for the four series. He has also prepared a teachers’ 
manual of questions and answers, similar to the one used 
last year to supplement the broadcast. 





Indiana Abolishes Second Grade 
Teaching Licenses 


Second grade licenses for grade and high-school teach- 
ers will soon be a thing of the past in Indiana, accord- 
ing to a ruling passed recently by the Indiana State 
Board of Education. The ruling reads: 

“No second grade elementary teacher or high-school 
teacher license shall be offered after November 1, 1929, 
provided that this regulation shall not be construed to 
apply to the renewal of second grade licenses already in 
effect on the above date. The above rule shall be in full 
effect after the date designated, even though the training 
for a second grade license may have been completed prior 
to November 1, 1929.” 

Under a former regulation of the board approximately 
half of the schools of Indiana are already working under 
this rule. The rule was simply made statewide, and re- 
quires all teachers to meet a standard that many have 
already met. 


School Center for Colored 
Children Is Planned 


Purchase of a forty-two acre tract adjacent to Kingman 
Lake in Anacostia Park, Washington, D. C., as a site for 
two schools and a health center for colored children, has 
been announced. 

A new junior high school, a platoon-type elementary 
school and a health center similar to one maintained in 
Washington for white children, are planned. 


Notable Gifts and Bequests 
Made to Schools 


Gifts and bequests to various educational institutions 
throughout the world are listed in a recent issue of School 
and Society. 

Among some of the more notable gifts are those of 
the late Worcester Reed Warner, mechanical engineer, 
who bequeathed $100,000 to Western Reserve University, 
$100,000 to the Cleveland School of Arts, $50,000 to the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, $25,000 to Doshisha 
College, Kyota, Japan, and $25,000 to the American So- 
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“I Don’t Intend to Repaint 


my walls and ceilings this year,” said a school 
superintendent. 


“By washing them with 








andolle 


Drasive 





they will look like newly painted surfaces 
without the great inconvenience and cost of 
repainting.” 


This is also the experience of hundreds 
of other superintendents who have proved 
that Wyandotte Detergent will wash painted 
surfaces as easily as a china dish. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 











The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Michigan 
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ciety of Mechanical Engineers to found a gold medal. 

Under the will of the late Marquise Charlotte Eliza- 
beth de Sera, Paris, a bequest of $200,000 is made to 
Columbia University in memory of her father, Robert 
Johnston Niven, a graduate of Columbia. 

Samuel X. Gaylord has given $200,000 for a recrea- 
tional and educational center in Detroit for Jewish chil- 
dren, and the seven living children of Lewis Miller, the 
founder of the Chautauqua Institution, have given $100,000 
to commemorate its centenary. Mrs. Thomas Alva Edi- 
son is one of the seven children. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., receives $25,000 
through the will of the late Sidney S. Prince, White 
Plains, N. Y 


College Installs Floodlights 
for Outdoor Programs 


As part of its 133d annual commencement program, 
Union College of Schenectady, N. Y., one of the oldest 
colleges in the country, installed floodlights on many of 
the college buildings. 

Although the lighting effects were intended only fo 


the anniversary program, they were so successful that 
they have been made permanent, according to Buildings 
and Building Management. The lights will be used on al 


special occasions in the future 


U. of C. Receives Gift for 
Lecture Foundation 


The University of California will receive about $300,000 
through the will of the late Lillie Hitchcock Coit, San 
Francisco, according to announcement in School and So- 
ciety. The money will be used for the support of the 
iecture foundation established by Mrs. Coit’s father, 
Charles M. Hitchcock, in 1872. 

The will directs that the money be used to increase the 
endowment of the Hitchcock chair, and that it hereafter 
be known as the Charles M. and Martha T. Hitchcock 
chair, in honor of Mrs. Coit’s father and mother. 


Louvain University Library 
Is Reopened 


The Library of Louvain University, destroyed during 
the World War, has been reopened, with thousands of 
new books, gifts from various nations, in place on the 
shelves, according to an article in a recent issue of School 
and Society. 

Germany has replaced 300,000 volumes, including 300 
parchment manuscripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies and one manuscript of the eleventh century. The 
combined international contribution to the university has 
added 350,000 volumes to the German contribution. Of 
this collection Great Britain donated 55,000 volumes and 





France 33,000. Japan collected about 20,000 pounds for 
the reconstruction of the library. Miss Minn, Boston, 
has contributed half of her own collection of rare books 
and has dedicated them to the memory of the fallen. Po- 
land has sent three consignments of rare books. 


Chicago Schools Show Low Pupil 
Cost for Education 


Statistics compiled recently by Frank P. Sullivan, di- 
rector of educational expenditure and economy for the 
Chicago public schools, show that the average cost of 
sending Chicago’s 500,000 school children to the public 
schools for one year is $100.02 a pupil. 

In the elementary schools the average is $88.51; in the 
junior high schools, $107.81; and in the senior high 
schools, $148.72. The general average of $100.72 is more 
than $13 less than the average of $113.69 expended by 
thirty-five other leading cities. 


New Junior High School 
Under Construction 


A $225,000 junior high-school building is under con 
struction on the Oakhurst school grounds, Clarksdale, 
Miss. The building will be three stories high. The first 
story will be finished in Alabama limestone and the 
second and third stories will be of faced brick trimmed 
in limestone. 

There will be four classrooms, the superintendent’s of- 
fice, principal’s office, rest rooms, two science rooms and 
a cafeteria on the first floor. The second floor will con 
tain a large gymnasium, study hall, library, three class- 
rooms and a teachers’ rest room. On the third floor wil 
be six classrooms and the main auditorium. 

A separate two-story building will house the heating 
plant. 





Agricultural College Builds 
New Laboratory 


Ground was broken recently for a new laboratory build- 
ing at the Connecticut Agricultural College, Willimantic, 
Conn., which will house the research work on animal 
diseases and breeding. 

The new laboratory will not be large but will be com- 
plete in detail, it is announced, and will embody the latest 
ideas on research in equipment. The basement floor wil! 
consist of an operating room and space for egg storage 
and incubators. The two floors above will contain each 
a large laboratory and a number of offices. Space and 
equipment will be provided for the preparation of al! 
media, and also for the biochemical work. 

Across the rear on the ground level will be a one-story 
extension providing six separate rooms for experimental 
animals. 
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This tells why 


... these maps are supreme 
for America’s schoolrooms! 











MINENT American educators and map 
editors who know the needs of teacher 
and pupil have edited Bacon Wall Maps. 
In addition to this, they bear the name of 
G. W. Bacon & Company, Ltd. of London— 
internationally recognized as master map 


makers. 


These two facts are your positive assur- 
ance that they are exactly suited for your 
school. Clear and attractive, complete and 
efficient, accurate and utterly dependable, 





Bacon Maps provide all vital information 
without confusion. 

For the modern schoolroom, Weber 
Costello Company offer maps and globes 
for every teaching requirement— Bacon 
Standard Maps (essentially political), 
Bacon Semi Contour Maps (legibly combin- 
ing physical and political information), 
and Bacon Globes. 

Write for a sample section of our maps 
and a complete description of our globes.— 
Address Dept. M921. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard—Globes 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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Funds Donated for Building 
New Science Hall 

In memory of his father, John W. Mackay, Clarence 
H. Mackay has given $500,000 to the University of Ne- 
vada to establish the Mackay Science School, it is an- 
nounced in School and Society. The new school will 
supplement the Mackay School of Mines and a series of 
other gifts to the university by Mr. Mackay and his 
mother. 

Mr. Mackay’s latest gift brings the total of his con- 
tributions to the university to more than $1,500,000 since 
1908. The Mackay Memorial was originated in 1907, 
when Clarence H. Mackay and his mother founded the 
Mackay School of Mines, the Mackay Athletic Field and 
the Mackay Training Quarters. They also gave $25,000 
to the institution to assist in beautifying the campus and 
presented a statue in bronze of John W. Mackay by 
Gutzon Borglum. In 1925 Mr. Mackay started a series 
of additional gifts of $18,000 a year to the school, and 
in 1926 he gave $100,000 to enlarge the school of mines 
building and equipment. 

Among other donations to educational institutions made 
by Mr. Mackay is $100,000 to the University of California 
as a memorial to his father. 





Rochester Schools Equipped with 
Radio Receiving Sets 


Every public and parochial school in Rochester, N. Y., 
will be able to receive programs broadcast from two 
junior and two senior high schools this Fall, through the 
generosity of George Eastman, who celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday recently by installing extensive radio equip- 
ment through the school system. 

The devices will be in operation when the September 
school term opens. Broadcasting will be carried on by 
the high schools by means of remote control through a 
Rochester radio station, according to an article in School 
and Society. 





Building Program Under Way 


at Princeton University 


A building program estimated at $3,100,000, including 
two new dormitories, a theater, chemistry building, math- 
ematics building and Dickinson recitation hall is under 
way at Princeton University, it is announced in School 
and Society. 

Dickinson Hall will have many rooms for lectures, pre- 
ceptorials and department offices, and the theater will 
have all the equipment of a modern playhouse, offices and 
workrooms for the Triangle Club and lounge and club 
rooms. 

The chemistry building is a $1,500,000 structure and 
will be ready for dedication immediately following the 
opening of college in the Fall. The new dormitories, Cuy- 


ler and 1903, will not be ready for occupancy until 1930 
and will house 164 students. 





Work will start soon on the Fine Memorial Mathe- 
matics Hall, which will be erected at a cost of $400,000 
in memory of the late Henry B. Fine, for many years 
a professor of mathematics and dean of science at 
Princeton. 


Chicagoan, Class of ’55, Wills 
Money to Northwestern 


Horace A. Goodrich, Chicago, who died July 13, willed 
$11,000 to Northwestern University, where he was a mem- 
ber of the first graduating class in 1855. Mr. Goodrich 
was ninety-two years old at the time of his death. 

In his will $10,000 is left to the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute on the Evanston campus, and $1,000 to the North- 
western University Foundation. 


Yankton College Auxiliary Sponsors 
New Building Group 


Yankton College, Pierre, S. D., has undertaken a $650,- 
000 building program that will add five new buildings to 
its facilities. 

The construction will include a new science building, a 
chapel equipped with organ and chimes, and new dormi- 
tories, all being built by the Yankton College auxiliary. 

Yankton was founded in 1831 by the Congregational 
Church of South Dakota as a nonsectarian institution. 





Vermont Seminary Abandons 
Coeducational Program 


The coeducational program at Goddard Seminary, Barre, 
Vt., has been abandoned, according to announcement in a 
recent issue of Private School News, and hereafter the 
school will accept only girls. George E. Rogers, prin- 
cipal of Goddard the past two years, has accepted a 
position as teacher of languages and director of recrea- 
tion at Northwood School, Lake Placid Club, N. Y., and 
will be succeeded by Melita Knowles, academic secretary, 
Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass. 

Goddard is one of a number of New England schools 
that has found it advisable to abandon coeducation. Some 
retained only their girl pupils and others are devoting 
their attention entirely to boys. 


Three New School Units Added 
to Boston System 


Representing an expenditure of $616,000, three new 
school units will be completed in Boston this Fall, accord- 
ing to a report in School and Society. The new structures 
will give the city a total of 213 school buildings, ranking 
from the kindergarten to Teachers’ College, and about 
200 portable buildings. 
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The new hardware is thru-bolted aluminum alloy gravity type. 
The new hinge has been subjected to tests equal to ten years 
service without showing perceptible wear. 


Success 
 Bringsa New 
and Better Product 


Contrary to popular opinion it is success, not failure, that promotes 
improvements. Success is a going concern. Failure is—just that! 


The well known Mills Metal toilet partition was a substantial success. 
Sales volume increased every year. And right in the midst of this 
success we supersede it with a new and vastly improved product. 


New design, new construction, new hardware. Note beautiful har- 
mony in panel and door mouldings pleasingly relieved by 2!” stile 
*.” deep. This stile is re-enforced at each corner, solidly welded 
across the mitre, ground down and filled—there you have beauty and 
strength beyond anything ever offered in this field. 


Furnished standard with prime coat for finishing on the job or 
finished at the factory in green or grey baked enamel. Write for 
further information. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


917 Wayside Road - - - Cleveland, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MILLN<@ METAL 


PARTITIONS 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
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Mills Internal Shoe 


is retained on the improved 
toilet partition because the many 
years it has been used are abund- 
antly rich in evidence that with 
the shoe INSIDE the post there 
can be no lodging places for 


accumulations or moisture. 
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Arizona State Educational Association. 

President, D. M. Hibner. 

Secretary, W. T. Machan, principa!, Creighton School, 
Phoenix. 

Delegate meeting, December 26-27. 

Arkansas Education Association. 

President, J. W. Ramsey, superintendent of schools, Fort 
Smith. a 
Executive secretary, H. L. Lambert, 220 Glover Building, 

Little Rock. 

Annual meeting, Little Rock, November 14-16. 

California Teachers Association. 

President, J. M. Gwinn, superintendent city schools, San 
Francisco. 

Secretary, Roy W. Cloud, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

No general meeting. Bay section, Oakland, December 
16-20; central section, Fresno, November 25-27; central 
coast section, Monterey, December 16-20; northern sec- 
tion. Sacramento, October 14-18; north coast section, 
Eureka, October 7-9; southern section, Los Angeles, De 
cember 16-20. 

Florida Education Association. 

President, J. W. Norman, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Secretary, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 

Annual meeting, Pensacola, November 29-30. 

Illinois State Teachers Association. 

President, George D. Wham, Carbondale. 

Secretary, Robert C. Poore, Carlinville. 

Annual meeting, Springfield, December 26-28. 

Indiana State Teachers Association. 

President, Ralph N. Tirey, Bloomington. 

Secretary, Charles O. Williams, Room 205, Hotel Lincoln, 
Indianapolis. 

Annual meeting, Indianapolis, October 17-19. 

Kansas State Teachers Association. ; 
President, L. W. Brooks, Wichita High School, Wichita. 
Secretary, F. L. Pinet, 315 West 10th Street, Topeka. 
Annual meetings, Kansas City, Topeka, Salina, Wichita, 

Dodge City and Independence, October 31, November 1-2. 

Louisiana Teachers Association. 

President, Amy H. Hinrichs, 7336 Irma Street, New Or- 
leans. 

Secretary, P. H. Griffith, Box 541, Baton Rouge. 

Annual meeting, Alexandria, November 21-23. 

Maine Teachers Association. 

President, Thomas P. Packard, superintendent of schools, 
Houlton. 

Secretary, Adelbert W. Gordon, State House, Augusta. 

Annual meeting, Portland, October 24-25. 

Maryland State Teachers Association. 

President, Charles W. Sylvester, City Department of Edu- 
eation, Administration Building, Baltimore. 

Secretary, Walter H. Davis, principal, high school, Havre 
de Grace. 

Annual meeting, Baltimore, November 29-30. 

Minnesota Education Association. 

President, George H. Sandberg, superintendent of schools, 


Rochester. 

Secretary, C. G. Schulz, 162 West College Avenue, St 
Paul. 

No annual meeting in 1929 

Division meetings: St. Cloud, Thief River Falls, Moor- 
head, Virginia, Oct. 17-19; Mankato, Winona, St. Paul, 
Oct. 24-26. 


Missouri State Teachers Association. 
President, M. G. Neale, dean, school of education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 
Secretary, E. M. Carter, Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Columbia. 
Annual meeting. St. Louis, November 13-16. 
Montana Education Association. 
President, Owen D. Speer, 
Deer Lodge. 
Secretary, R. J. Cunnincham, Box 217, Helena 
Annual convention Bozeman, Great Falls and Miles 
City. 
Delegate assembly, place not determined, December 27-28 
Nebraska State Teachers Association. 
President, J. A. Doremus, Aurora. 
Secretary, Everett M. Hosman, 511 Richards Block, 11th 
and O Streets, Lincoln. 
Annual meeting, Omaha, Lincoln, Norfolk, Alliance, Hold- 
rege, Kearney, October 30-31 and November 1-2 
New Hampshire State Teachers Association. 
President, Dana S. Jordan, Lisbon. 
Executive secretary, John W. Condon, Derry 
Annual meeting, Litton, October 4- 


superintendent of schools, 





Meetings 


New Jersey State Teachers Association. 
President, Raymond B. Gurley, Cleveland Junior High 
School, Newark. 
Secretary, Charles B. Dyke, Short Hills. 
Annual meeting, Atlantic City, November 9-12. 


New Mexico Educational Association. 
President, J. F. Zimmerman, Albuquerque. 
Secretary, John Milne, Albuquerque. 
Annual meeting, Albuquerque, November 1-2. 


New York State Teachers Association. 

President, G. Carl Alverson, superintendent of schools, 
Syracuse. 

Executive secretary, Harlan H. Horner, Box 20, Capitol 
Station, Albany. 

Annual meeting, Syracuse, November 25-26. 

District meetings: Northern district, Potsdam, October 
10-11; central district, Syracuse, October 24-25; eastern 
district, Albany, October 24-25; southeastern district, 
New York City, October 24-25; southern district, Bing- 
hamton, November 1-2; central western district, Roches- 
ter, November 1-2; western district, Buffalo, November 


North Dakota Education Association. 
President, Huldah L. Winsted, Minot. 
Secretary, M. E. McCurdy, 11 Magill Block, Fargo. 
Annual meeting, Minot, November. 


Oregon State Teachers Association. 
President, Julia A. Spooner, Holladay Demonstration 
School, Portland. 
Secretary-treasurer, E. F. Carleton, 301 Behnke-Walker 
Building, 11th and Salmon Streets, Portland. 
Annual meeting, Portland, December 26-28. 


Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
President, C. R. Foster, State Teachers College, Indiana. 
Secretary, J. Herbert Kelley, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 
Annual meeting. New Castle, December 26-27. 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 
President, Mrs. Pearl T. Remington, 212 Waterman 
Avenue, East Providence. 
Secretary, Clarence W. Bosworth, principal, Cranston 
High School, Auburn. 
Annual meeting, Providence, October 24-26. 


Texas State Teachers Association. 
President, Rush M. Caldwell, 2527 Ross Avenue, Dallas. 
Secretary, R. T. Ellis, 708 Neil P. Anderson Building. 
Fort Worth. 
Annual meeting, Dallas, November 28-30. 


Utah Education Association. 
President, Arch M. Thurman, 1042 Ramona Avenue, Salt 
Lake City. 
ar: aes D. W. Parratt, 330 East 21st South, Salt Lake 
Yity. 
Annual meeting, Salt Lake City, October 17-19. 
Vermont State Teachers Association. 
President, Clayton L. Erwin, deputy commissioner of edu- 
cation, Montpelier. 
a Marion C. Parkhurst, 323 Pearl Street, Burling- 
n. 
Annual meeting, Burlington, October 10-12. 
Virginia Education Association. 
President, R. W. House, principal of schools, Prospect. 
Secretary, Cornelius J. Heatwole, Room 1, State Capitol, 
Richmond. 
Annual meeting, Richmond, November 27-30. 
Washington Education Association. 
President, C. Paine Shangle, superintendent of schools, 


Sedro-Woolley. 
Secretary, Arthur L. Marsh, 707 Lowman Building, 
Seattle. 


Annual meeting, Seattle, October 24-25. 
Representative assembly, October 26. 
West Virginia State Education Association. 
President, J. F. Marsh, state department of education, 
Charleston. 
Secretary, J. H. Hickman, rooms 403-405, Capital City 
Bank Building, Charleston. 
Annual meeting, Huntington, October 31, November 1-2. 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
President, Merle C. Palmer, Columbus. 
Secretary, B. E. McCormick, 716 Beaver Building, Madisan. 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee, November 7-9. 
Wvoming State Teachers Association. 
President, L. C. Tidball, Cheyenne. 
Secretary, B. H. McIntosh, principal, high school. Chey- 
enne. 
\nnual meeting, Thermopolis, October 9-11. 
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which one or more ar- 
ticles of Rixson Hard- 
ware are used through- 
out, it seems Rixson is 
everywhere. Looking 
from a tower window in 
practically any big city 
we could point out, 
“That one, that, that and 
that’’»— and so on, in 
rather an impressive 
way. 

Yet Rixson Hardware is 
not literally everywhere. 
You simply find the well- 
known trademark often- 
er than most, and where 
you find it you discover 
one installation has be- 


You have complete information 
close at hand 
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gotten companion in- 
stallations all ‘round it. 
This is why in many 
architects minds the 
phrase “of course’’ seems 
to belong with the speci- 
fication of Rixson Hard- 
ware. “In this building 
we'll use Rixson Floor 
Checks,—of course.”’ 


Many Rixson products 
are as important in the 
home as in the office 
building or factory, and 
as widely used for resi- 
dences. For details see 
the Rixson catalog pages 
in the current issue of 
Sweet's. Send for a list 
of installations in which 
representative buildings 
in your territory will be 
found. 


The Oscar C. Rixson Co. 


4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, II. 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Improved Mechanisms in Builders’ Hardware 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 








In the Educational Field 








H. Paut KEwsay, principal, will succeed GEorGE H 
TELLE as superintendent of schools at Hartford City, Ind. 


Jesse H. EmLar has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Henry County, Ind. Mr. EImLar has been act- 
ing superintendent for the past three years, having filled 
the unexpired term of the late HARRY ROBERTS. 


CLARENCE ORR, formerly principal, Township High 
School, Winchester, Ill., has been elected to the faculty 
of the Illinois State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 
Mr. Orr’s work will be in the department of secondary 
education. EUGENE MELL, for the past year principal, 
Township High School, Girard, IIl., has been elected to 
the principalship of the Winchester High School. 


B. F. SHAFER, superintendent of public schools, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., for the past nine years, has been elected to 
the superintendency of city schools at Freeport, IIl. 
F. W. PHILLIPS, superintendent, Freeport schools, resigned 
to accept the position of superintendent of schools at 
De Kalb, IIl. 


Otis Brown, who spent the past year in advanced study 
at Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill., has been appointed 
as superintendent of schools at McLean, Ill. Luoyp L. 
Harais, formerly head of the schools at McLean, has been 
elected to take charge of the Township High School at 
Mt. Pulaski, Il. 


HAROLD Axe, formerly principal of the high school at 
Bicknell, Ind., has been chosen superintendent of the 
Bicknell schools to succeed J. K. MCCARTER, who resigned 
to accept the superintendency of the West Terre Haute 
schools. 


H. E. BINFoRD, principal of the high school, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., has resigned to become director of secondary 
schools at Louisville, Ky. 


D. L. DOWNING, principal of schools, Van Buren Town- 
ship, Clay County, Ind., has been elected superintendent 
of the Covington-Troy Township consolidated schools, 
Fountain County, Ind. He succeeds H. C. WYSONG, re- 
signed. 


J. M. SELLERS, principal of the Williams, Lawrence 
County schools, Ind., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Thornton, Ind., succeeding FLoyp I. McMur- 
RAY, who resigned to accept the superintendency of the 
Boone County schools. 


JOHN W. JONES, superintendent of schools, Blair, Okla., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Boswell, 
Okla., succeeding J. M. GOIN. 


F. H. PATTERSON, superintendent of schools, Parks, 
Tex., has been chosen superintendent of schools at West- 
brook, Tex., for next year. 


Don May, superintendent of schools, Willow City, 
N. D., has accepted the superintendency of the Rock 
Valley, Iowa, schools. 


C. A. SPACHT, superintendent of schools, Bellevue, Neb., 
has been elected president of the new Bellevue Junior 
College. 


R. C. Comer, Grantville, Ga., has been chosen super- 
intendent of the high school at Midville, Ga. 


H. F. FLAUGHER, former superintendent of schools, 
Guthrie, Okla., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Chandler, Okla. 


THOMAS C. BuRTON, formerly head master, American 
School, Paris, has been appointed principal of Staten 
Island Academy, a country day school. 


WILLIS PoND has been elected to the superintendency of 
the Woodstock, Ohio, schools. 


LESTER O. LITLE, superintendent of schools, Stafford, 
Mo., will head the Bolivar schools next Fall. 


WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE, superintendent of schools, 
Evanston, Utah, for the past four years, has resigned. 


E. R. VAN KLEECK, known as the youngest superin- 
tendent in the state of New York, has been reelected 
superintendent of schools, Walden, N. Y. Mr. Van 
KLEECK is twenty-two years old. 


NEIL M. Goop formerly principal of the Wabash Junior 
High School, Wabash, Ind., has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Wabash County schools. 


WILBUR F. HAGEN has been appointed superintendent 
of the Allendale public school, Allendale, S. C. He suc- 
ceeds THOMAS E. CRANE, who recently resigned, after 
sixteen years of service, to go into business. 


T. L. EvEeRETT has been elected superintendent of the 
Waresboro Consolidated School, Waycross, Ga. 


W. O. Lippitt, superintendent of schools, Fergus Falls, 
Minn., for the past twelve years, has resigned to become 
superintendent of schools at Westwood, N. J. 


H. G. Vick has become superintendent of schools at 
Lewisville, Tex. 


A. J. Gipson, former principal, East Fairmont High 
School, Fairmont, W. Va., has been named district super- 
intendent of the schools of Union Independent District, 
W. Va., to succecd W. A. HUSTEAD, resigned. 


ERNEST M. TOWNSEND, former superintendent of 
schools, Millville, N. J., has been appointed as principal 
of the Newark Normal School, Newark, N. J. Mr. Town- 
SEND has served as assistant state commissioner of ele- 
mentary education for New Jersey since last September 
and upon assuming his new duties will be succeeded in 
that office by JOHN Sparco, East Orange. 


A. GEORGE RUDOLPH, superintendent of schools, Ollie, 
Mont., for the past three years, has resigned to go into 
business. He will be succeeded by ALFRED PARKER, From- 
berg, Mont. 


EMMETT U. AUMILLER, assistant superintendent, Lan- 
caster County schools, Pennsylvania, has resigned after 
fifty years of service in the public schools. 


ALFRED E. GRANT, instructor in mathematics, Pine High 
School, Ansonia, Conn., has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Farmington, Conn. He succeeds W. H. 
MANDREY, who resigned in June. 
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CINOPLATE 


The Twentieth Century Blackboard 
Like 
THE GRAF ZEPPELIN 


TRIED and PROVEN 


ECONOMICAL TO INSTALL—IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE 
NON-WARPING NON-BUCKLING INTERMINABLE 


CINOPLATE is a Valleyco Certificate Blackboard with a foundation that 
is unique. This foundation is of pure wood, torn apart and put together again 
without chemicals. The only binder is the wood’s juice. CINOPLATE is both 
grainless and knotless, and is extremely dense and tough. The peculiarities 
of the wood’s juice and the special treatments given the foundation, permits 
CINOPLATE to be certified against warping and buckling, and to withstand 
the moisture of freshly plastered walls or atmosphere. 


CINOPLATE has proven to be particularly attractive in sections of the 
country where there is an extreme moisture content of the atmosphere. The 
absence of foreign chemicals in the foundation of CINOPLATE removes the 
fear of disastrous results heretofore experienced in some of the asbestos- 
cement blackboards, caused by chemical reactions within the foundation. 


CINOBESTOS CINOBOARD 

CINOBESTOS CERTIFICATE BLACK- The foundation, or backing, of CINO- 
BOARD is made with a foundation of long BOARD is of special, selected, long wood 
asbestos fibres and Portland cement, pressed fibres, combined into a pulp and then lami- 
into dense, homogeneous sheets by a process nated into a board that will lie flat and will 
of lamination. The process of manufacturing last indefinitely with proper care. Each panel 
these sheets is regulated by formula, so that is individually and _ scientifically kiln-cured, 
each and every sheet is identical, thereby of- and waterproof, and further treated under 


fering a standard product at all times. Be- our own special processes. CINOBOARD has 
eause of the Portland cement, CINOBESTOS an especial appeal to the contractor because 
will grow harder as it grows older. of the ease it offers in handling and cutting. 


EXCEPTIONAL WRITING SURFACE 


The writing surface used in the manufacture of all VALLEYCO CERTIFICATE BLACK- 
BOARDS is of a rich, black, velvet appearance. The color is uniform, the surface smooth 
and non-porous. This surface provides a writing plane that is unequaled in any other com- 
position blackboard. Because of the special formulated process, and our secret method of 
application, the writing surface is extremely elastic. This qualification adds to the longevity 
of the board, and prevents the hair-lined checks and cracks that appear after usage in some 
composition blackboards. 


VALLEYCO WRITING SURFACES ARE CERTIFIED NEVER TO CRACK, CHECK, CHIP 
OR PEEL UNDER ORDINARY SCHOOL ROOM USE. THEY ARE FURTHER CERTIFIED 
NOT TO GLOSS. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE US DIRECT 


THE VALLEYCO COMPANY, INC. 


116-18 E. WATER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 








RICHARD E. E. CAMPBELL has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Coventry, R. I., succeeding JOHN H. 
BAILEY, JR., resigned. Mr. CAMPBELL formerly was super- 
intendent of schools at New Shoreham, Block Island. 


WALTER E. GUSHEE, superintendent of schools, Ludlow, 
Mass., for twenty-six years, recently resigned to enter 
business. 
ceed him. 


RICHARD D. TUCKER has been appointed to suc- 





instructor in 


Dr. ORWIN BRADFORD GRIFFIN, former 
English at the Hartford Public High School, Hartford, 
Conn., and for nine years submaster and head of the 
English department, Wilby High School, Waterbury, 


Conn., has been named as superintendent of schools at 
Litchfield, Conn. 





VERNON W. BARNES, for the past five years superin- 
tendent of schools at Newport, Ohio, has resigned to 
accept the principalship of the high school at Jackson, 
Ohio. 


M. S. LOVELACE, Manson, Wash., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Finley, Wash. 


A. W. WALLIN, Spokane, Wash., has been chosen super- 
intendent of schools at Hover, Wash. 


EMMA M. CAULFIELD, formerly principal of the high 
school at Cumberland, R. I., has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Cumberland schools, succeeding IRVING C. 
MITCHELL, retired. 


Dr. RALPH YAKEL has resumed the duties of superin- 
tendent of schools at Jacksonville, Ill. DocroR YAKEL took 
his Ph.D. degree from Columbia University last June, but 
has been engaged in school work for a number of years, 
having served as superintendent of schools at Paducah, 
Ky., for seven years. 


A. E. GRONEWALD, The Dalles, Ore., county superin- 
tendent of schools, Wasco County, was drowned recently 
when he attempted to rescue his ten-year-old son who had 
fallen into the Deschutes River while fishing. 


FRANK E. SHAW, superintendent of schools, Vale, Ore., 
for four years, has resigned to accept the principalship 
of the Union High School, Hermiston, Ore. The vacancy 
at Vale will be filled by Howarp M. JAMES, principal of 
the Union High School, Pilot Rock, Ore., for five years. 


Dr. A. R. TAYLOR, eighty-two-year-old president emer- 
itus of James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill., and for- 
mer president of the Kansas State Teachers’ College, died 
at his home in Decatur recently. 


GEORGE TUCKER, fermerly a teacher at Landers, Wyo., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Lexington, 
Ore. 


C. L. NELSON, head of the schools at Willamina, Ore., 
has accepted the principalship of the Union High School, 
Madras, Ore. The Willamina superintendency will be 
filled by V. M. PatTerson, who has held principalships 
at Long Creek, Monument and Jordan Valley, Ore. 








WarRD HAMMERSLY, principal of schools, North Powder, 
Ore., for two years, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Boardman, Ore. He is succeeded at North 
Powder by WILLIAM KRATT, a teacher in the North Pow- 
der High School last year. 


MELVIN F. JOHNSTON has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Estacada, Ore. Mr. JOHNSTON was superin- 
tendent of schools at Lexington, Ore., for three years. 


Dr. ORWIN BRADFORD GRIFFIN, Waterbury, Conn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools, Litchfield, Conn., 
to succeed STEWART ESTEN. 


FRANK O. EvANs, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Prosser, Wash., has been appointed director of adminis- 
trative research in the Los Angeles school department. 


J. R. BULLINGTON, superintendent of schools, Ashdown, 
Ark., has become principal of the West Side Junior High 
School, Little Rock, Ark. BEN R. WILLIAMS, former as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Batesville, Ark., takes 
Mr. BULLINGTON’S place at Ashdown. 


T. W. WATKINS, head master of Kent’s Hill Seminary 
for six years, has been appointed principal of the Tilton 
School, Tilton, N. H., to succeed GrEorGE L. PLIMPTON. 
He will be succeeded at the seminary by EpwarD WINs- 
Low HINCKS, formerly assistant head master, Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass. 


JAMES M. McNAMARA, a teacher in the Fitchburg, 
Mass., schools for the past twenty years, and principal of 
the B. F. Brown Junior High School, for the past four 
years, has been elected superintendent of the Fitchburg 
Dr. BRUCE F. JEFFERY, assistant principal of the 
senior high school, was elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the promotion of Mr. MCNAMARA. 


schools. 


E. C. HARTWELL has been unanimously reelected super- 
intendent of schools at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. PAUL R. SPENCER, professor of education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Peekskill, N. Y. 


T. H. Cops, Mt. Carmel, Ill., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Urbana, Ill. He succeeds M. L. 
FLANINGHAM. 


CHARLES E. MCCoRKLE, superintendent of schools, Ken- 
more, Ohio, for the past ten years, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Morgantown, West Va. 


FRANK GARDNER HALL, head master, Mitcham County 
Secondary School, Surrey, England, has been chosen head 
master of Ashton-in-Makerfield Grammar School, Wigan. 
Mr. HALL was selected from 136 candidates. 


CLARENCE CHAMBERLAIN has accepted the superintend- 
ency of the Elsinore schools, Riverside County, Calif. 


J. R. CRoAD, superintendent of schools, Calastoga, Calif., 
has been elected principal of the Sierra elementary school, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


W. A. OLIVER will head the school at Hebbronville, Tex., 
this year, succeeding J. FRANK MCGEE. 
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School Athletics 
2S can be placed on 
a paying basis . 









... by enclosing the athletic field 


HE cost of maintaining the school ath- 

letic program need not be a “red ink” 
item in the school budget. School athletics 
can be made self-supporting. 


When the athletic field is Anchor-fenced, 
gate receipts from events will more than 
cover the cost of coaches’ salaries, uniforms 
and equipment. 


The income from a single season usually re- 
turns the cost of an Anchor Athletic Field 
Enclosure, and an Anchor Enclosure re- 
quires practically no maintenance expense. 
Exclusive features provide long life and at- 
tractive appearance. 


A plan and cost estimate for enclosing your 
field will be gladly furnished—just write the 
nearest of our 75 offices. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 

Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; 

Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; 
San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in principal cities. Consult phone directory. 


ANC HOR ‘Fences 














Magnolia High School Band, New Martinstille, W. Va. 
H. B. Leighty, Director 





Why Not Have 
a School Band? 


it°s Easy to Start One 
with Our Help 


There is nothing like a School Band to 
foster the school spirit, and to provide a 
sane outlet for youthful enthusiasms. In- 
structors find the organization of such a 
friendly group a real aid in promoting 
school discipline and directly beneficial in 
bettering grades. 


Band or Orchestra Easily Started 


In your school you have many students with some 
musical foundation—also others who would learn 
to play some instrument easily. You have many 
parents who would welcome such a movement and 
who would gladly provide their children with the 
necessary instruments. With our help both instru- 
ments and instructors are easily secured. 


You need not be a teacher of music to start this 
movementin your school. No knowledge of music on 
your part required. If you would like to see a band 
or orchestra started in your school, write us today. 


Our Services Offered Free 


Buescher Instruments are played by America’s leading 
orchestras and bands. We offer any superintendent the 
benefit of our many years of experience in helping organize 
musical groups in schools. It is only necessary for someone 
to take the initiative. Why not do this for your school? 

With our help you will be surprised to find how easily it 
may be done. The first step is to write us for information 
blank, which when filled out and returned will tell us the 
number and kinds of instruments already available in your 
school, the number of pupils that may be interested. We 
can then advise whether band, orchestra or smaller group 
should be organized and what instruments will complete 
the most effective organization. 

Write us today — without obligation. Catalogs and infor- 
mation will be mailed promptly. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2819 Buescher Block - - - © © © «= Elkhart, Indiana 
Manufacturers of the famous Buescher ** True-Tone”’ Instruments 


NESSES SESS SSPE eee ese 
® Buescher Eand Instrument Co., 2819 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. § 
Gentlemen: I am interested in securing your catalog and informa- a 
r tion about starting a school band. (536) 5 


® 
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News of the Month 








Needy Girls Will Be Helped 


Dr. Lucinda Templin, principal of the El Paso, Tex., 
School for Girls, has been made trustee of a $25,000 fund 
given by Mrs. G. A. Radford, Webster Grove, Mo., for 
use in educational work. 

The gift was made with no specifications as to how 
the money should be distributed, that matter being left 
to the discretion and wishes of Doctor Templin, according 
to an announcement in the Journal of Education. Doctor 
Templin may use the money for the benefit of any school 
with which she is connected and has announced that she 
will parcel the money among needy pupils, giving the 
money outright. 


Tuition Fees Provide Fund 
for School Structure 


A $52,000 school building, to be paid for with money 
raised from tuition fees of nonresident pupils, is under 
construction at Aurora, Neb. The structure is said to be 
one of the few in the state to be built without the neces- 
sity of a bond issue. 

The building will be a two-story structure, with a gym- 
nasium and an auditorium to seat 900. 


Education Week to Be Observed 
in November 


The special week in 1929 set aside for education is 
November 11-17. Committees are now beginning to plan 
programs for its celebration. The purpose of this week 
is to acquaint the public with the work of the schools, 
with their ideals, their achievements and their needs. The 
public school, during this week, is made the theme of the 
press, the platform, the pulpit and other agencies. 


Indian Children to Attend 
White Pupils’ Schools 


In the belief that closer association with white people 
will hasten the Indian’s assimilation of American prin- 
ciples and modes of living, and lowering of the taxpayers’ 
burden, the United States Department of the Interior has 
announced that Indian children will be encouraged to 
enter white public schools in preference to separate in- 
stitutions for their education throughout the West. 

In California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Washington and Oregon, the Indian population 
generally is quite intimately mixed with the whites, it 
is stated, and in Oklahoma about 60 per cent of Indian 
children are in public schools. 

White public schools are within easy reach of many 
Indians in the West, the department stated, and increas- 
ing attendance would benefit the Indians and render the 
expense of separate institutions unnecessary. 

The department’s statement in part, follows: 





“Wherever Indian children can find places in public 
schools, according to instructions that have been sent out 
from the Department of the Interior to superintendents 
and supervisors in the Indian Service, they are to attend 
such schools instead of those institutions throughout the 
West that have been created especially for the purpose of 
educating them. 

“Indian children applying for enrollment in Indian 
schools this Fall will be required to fill out a question- 
naire which furnishes a picture of the home situation, 
family resources, distance from public school, nature of 
that school, and reasons for not attending it. If it ap- 
pears that the child should go to the public school it is 
not to be admitted into the Indian school. 

“This principle has been applied in the past in certain 
localities, but under the policy of Secretary Wilbur, who 
holds that closer contact with the whites and assimilation 
should be the guiding policy of the department, it is to 
be more rigorously enforced. In the State of Oklahoma, 
60 per cent of Indian children are in public schools, and 
it is held that equal or greater percentages of them might 
attend these schools in many other communities. 

“In California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Washington and Oregon, for instance, the Indian 
population is generally quite intimately mixed with the 
whites. The schools of the whites are within reach of 
many Indians. Under the circumstances it is held, in 
fact, to be uneconomical that the money of the taxpayer 
should be spent in maintaining separate institutions for 
them.” 





Indiana State Normal Gets 
New Buildings 


Three new buildings will be ready for occupancy when 
the Fall term opens at Indiana State Normal College at 
Terre Haute, it is announced in the Journal of Education. 
One of the buildings is a heating plant costing $93,000. 
The women’s new residence hall, costing approximately 
$180,000 for building and furnishings, will accommodate 
190 women. The new gymnasium building is said to com- 
pare favorably with any physical education center in the 
state. The gymnasium will be on the first floor and class- 
rooms and recreation rooms will occupy space on the 
second floor. 





Turkey Spends Millions in Changing 
to Latin Alphabet 


The Turkish government has expended more than 
$3,000,000 in the dissemination of propaganda for the 
newly adopted Latin alphabet and faces additional ex- 
pense in scrapping the entire present issue of stamps 
and paper money bearing the Arabic letters, according 
to the Journal of Education. 

The amount already spent covers subsidies to publish- 
ing houses and newspapers for the purchase of new lino- 
types, and the publication by the government printing 
house of 1,000,000 books and pamphlets. 
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The attractive Simmons furniture makes this bedroom wonderfully pleasant and homelike. 











Bed 


No. 1070, Library Table No, 22086, Chair No. 22401, Chiffonier No. 105, and Chair No, 105 


The Student Establishes 
the Reputation of the School 


[° the student bright, happy? If so, your 
school gets much of the credit. Your repu- 
tation is established on the showing he makes. 
For it is realized that the teaching staff 
and living conditions have exerted the proper 
influence upon him. 


Home comforts at low cost! 
The student can do his best work when his 
surroundings are made pleasant. Simmons 
metal furniture, good looking, sturdy, and fire- 
proof, means cheerful homelike rooms . . . at 
low cost to you! 

Warping and twisting, splitting and easy 
marring make the upkeep of ordinary furniture 
troublesome and expensive. The Simmons all- 
steel construction eliminates these faults. 
Therefore, you need never spend money on 


repairs. And replacement costs are reduced to 
a minimum because this remarkable furniture 
gives lifetime wear ! 


This finish a special feature 


Simmons steel furniture is finished by a special 
process. It cannot chip. Ordinary marks from 
wet glasses, medicine, etc., that destroy other 
furniture, have no effect on the Simmons 
product. 


Refer to the Simmons catalog to find de- 
signs appropriate for every need . . . at prices 
well within your budget. You will find this 
attractive and economical furniture excellent 
for home use, too. Write for catalog to the 
Simmons Company, Contract Division, 666 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


SIMMONS 


Copyright, 1929, Simmons Company 


World’s largest makers of 


SPRINGS - MATTRESSES =: 


METAL FURNITURE =: 





[BUILT FOR SLEEP] 
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Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


J. 
























This new Unit Movable Desk Set is a 
modern, practical unit that permits 
flexible arrangement. It is fully de- 
scribed in our new School Furniture 
Catalogue, a copy of which will be 
gladly sent you by any H-W sales office. 


—-HEY WOOD :WAKEMELD— 


Baltimore Denver Oklahoma City 
Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
Buffalo Los Angeles Portland 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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” —Like the Magic 
of Hidden Hands 


ARE THE MOVEMENTS 








IRON 


and 


WIRE 


S FENCES 


art-Specification Chain Link Fence 
with old style fences? Have you 
investigated how rust - resistance 
has been gained by using the new 











OF CURTAINS INSTALLED 
WITH 





VALLEN NOISELESS CURTAIN 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


ALL STEEL@)Y; 


A VALLEN PROOUCT 


Vallen Electrical Company, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 














| copper-alloyed steel? Before you 
write your specification or ask for 
bids be sure to ask us to 


“Send the School Fence Catalog” 
Have you corpared the 1929 Stew- 


THE STEWART IRON 
WORKS CO., INC. 


516 Stewart Block 
516 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 





Representatives 
in principal cities. 
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{2 miles of Armstrong Floors 


OTE oe Me 







In Portland, 
Oregon,Schools 


l weive miles of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors in the public 
schools of Portland, Oregon! No 
wonder educators everywhere see 
relief from floor worries in this latest 
endorsement of modern school 
equipment. 

Wait, though. Of course twelve 
miles seem to represent almost a 
fabulous amount of floor space. It 
is a very definite school vote of con- 
fidence in high grade linoleum. 

But there’s a more important fea- 
ture. Armstrong Floors have been 
installed not only in classrooms— 
the Ockley Green School, for ex- 
ample—but also wherever there’s a 
definite need for permanent, quiet, 
economical floors. 

That’s good news! Now school 
architects, builders, and boards of 
education need no longer puzzle 
about the floors for any area in the 
school building. A wide pattern 
range gives you practically any floor 
design you desire. Several of these 
hundreds of patterns are the work of 
art school students in conjunction 
with Armstrong’s corps of expert 
designers. So you have modernistic 
designs in addition to the marble, 
tile, and more conservative effects. 

Installationiseasy, agreeable, and 
quick—over-night if necessary. Care 
of these modern floors, with their 
spot-proof and stain-proof Accolac- 
Processed surface is simply accom- 


PLAIN — INLAID — EMBOSSED — JASP& — PRIN TED — ARABESQ — ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 


George HI, Jones, 
architect, specified 
2675 square yards of 
Armstrong's Lino- 
leum for the Ockley 
Green School. 

















Now restless feet can’t distract attention of puptus; thts Ockley Green School class- 
room has a modern, quiet floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


plished by dry or damp mopping 
and occasional lacquering or waxing. 
With this easy care and compe- 
tent installation work, Armstrong 
Floors last many years. The lino- 
leum’s cork makes them quiet, helps 
to muffle foot scraping and scuffing. 
They are warm—agreeable to grow- 
ing feet. They are resilient, offering 
a friendly foot-cushion to students 
and teachers alike. Combine all 
these facts in one modern floor. 


decorative plan —for classrooms 
where silence is so necessary—for 
laboratories where easy-cleaning isa 
virtue—for other floor areas where a 
sturdy, economical floor is essential. 

If you have special floor problems, 
we are pleased to offer you the assist- 
ance of our School Service Depart- 
ment. In any event, we suggest that 
you send for “Enduring Floors of 
Good Taste.” This color-illustrated 

book is really interesting and 


Then you appreciate more fully es tells you everything you'd like to 


why Armstrong Floors are just 
right—for offices where floors 
must guide or control the 


know about Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floors. Armstrong Cork Co., 
Floor Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for schools and colleges 




















Scenery 





| 
| 
| 


Asbestos curtains, 


and 


Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. | 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 




















| Velour curtains i 
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PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Write for your NEW COMPLETE CATALOG No. 16 on Laboratory, 
Library, Domestic Science and Vocational Equipment. 











~ 





939—Student’s Double Purpose Laboratory Table (Chemistry and Agri- 
culture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate laboratories. 





1135—-Student’s Biology Table, a double-duty laboratory and recitation 
table, where it is preferable to have students face one way. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 

















rs 


HitlILbD 


FLOOR MACHINE 


USES The Hild Floor Machine does five things. It 

will SCRUB floors spotlessly clean. AP- 
PLY liquid or paste wax. POLISH waxed floors. 
SCRUB off varnish and SANDPAPER. In opera- 
tion all the weight of machine used rests upon the 
brush revolving 150 R. P. M. 

, No matter what kinds of floors you 
have the Hild Floor Machine will clean 
and maintain them, easily, quickly and 
thoroughly. 

Manufactured in three sizes, 11”, 13” 
and 15” dia. brush, moderately priced 
and guaranteed for one year. 

Let us send you our illustrated 


circular and information about our 
FIVE DAYS FREE TRIAL offer. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
108 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Polishing Brush 


Model “C” 15” Diam. Brush (All brushes can be at- 
(Suppiled with or without Suds tank Attached tached to the machine or de- 
te Handle) tached in a seconds time.) 





WHEN SCHOOL OPENS 





Be Sure Your School Building Has 
Burlington Venetian Blinds 


The Ideal Window Equipment 
For Perfect Ventilation and 
Proper Control of Light 


We Shall Be Glad to Send Copy of Catalogue 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
278 Pine St., Burlington, Vt. 
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Archer Dental Hygiene Chair No. 2 
For Schools and Clinics 


Showing Chair in the Tilting Position 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Sold direct by the manufacturers 


Archer Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


187 No. Water St., Rochester, N. Y. 














“ELECTRIC” 
SCHOOL 
DUMBWAITERS 


Push button control electric motor 
operated dumbwaiters provide the 
quickest, safest and most efficient 
way of handling the school hoist 
problem. 


The “Electric” is safe, silent and 
costs very little to operate. The 
“Electric” is manufactured in a num- 
ber of sizes with any type of push 
button control. 


The “Electric” installed cost is sur- 
prisingly low. It is s30ld installed 
or F.0O.B. factory. It can be installed 
by local mechanics from the very 
complete instructions and drawing 
we supply. 


Let us send you our catalogue 


“eo —”? 
OuMBwaITERS eclric DUMBWAITERS 


ELECTRIC DUMBWAITERS INC, 


BUFFALO,N.Y. 























With a back- 
ground of experi- 


The New OF expert 

ence in e 
aCe Dee c megs: 
(CWC AMG 4D i. Ry 


NOISE PROTECTED yap BT 


NG UE ae 


the Chicago Opera 
undoubtedly has 
SOUND-PROOF DOORS "° °1"*" 
and folding partitions Where sound 
d waves could 










rethey it, ease faeut 
HAMLIN } tion precau- 


tions have been 
accomplished by 
the use of 
nA hm & FN 
SOUND-PROOF 
DOORS 


Manufacturers 
of Sound-Provt 
Doors and Fold- 
ing Partitions. 
2406 Jackson Ave. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 























? >») THREE 
I>») 


Seidel’s True Fruit 
Dessert Glasses 


with One Case of 
Seidel’s 

True Fruit 
Gelatine 
Dessert 





Check choice of two sizes 
Ci- 2 Cape (6 Deealt On. COME) « sccccccccccsccccs $48.00 
(J) 1 Case (1 Doz.-10 Lb. cans).............-000- 48.00 
If you wish additional glasses, insert number 
of cases of Gelatine Dessert desired. 


AD. SEIDEL & SONS, 1245-57 Garfield Ave., Chicago. 


Gentlemien : 
Please send me the True Fruit Glass Offer outlined in The 
NATION’s SCHOOLS. 


Ee Se ee a ee ee eee re re 





eae anc aves sas emsip date nie a a aa a ee 


Buyer of Food Products 
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WAY r 4 OD 7s WORKS. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


Representatives in: Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; New York; Milwaukee, Wis.; Omaha, Neb.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORDER 
NOW 
FOR 
FALL 
DELIVERY 





Wayne “B” Sectional Steel Grandstand on Varsity Field, 
Seat Your Princeton University 


Spectators 
Safely and WAY ey EF 
Comfortably STEEL 


SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTANDS 


Write or Wire 




















“EBCO” VENTILATED WALL URINALS 


WRITE 
FOR FOR | 
CATALOG QUALITY | 
Positive sanitation by complete ventilation at the source of Spreaders distribute the water from the automatic flushing tanks 
fouling distinguishes the EBCO ventilated urinals from ordinary evenly over the back wall so that all urine is completely washed 
types—a_ free vent area of 25 square inches for each urinal sec- away. The unit may consist of any number of stalls arranged in 
tion. Urinals are heavy vitreous non-absorbent enameled and a single range against a wall or in two ranges back to back. 
fittings are of nickeled brass. Write for descriptive literature. 
| THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 401 W. Town St., Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, Wash Sinks, Drinking Fountains and Steel Partitions for Toilet Rooms. 


for greater Durability, Sanitation and Economy 


“EBCO” | 
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Hathaway-Brown Ohio, 


School, Cleveland, which 
enjoys the advantages of having tts own laundry, 
a completely “American”-equipped department. 


Now...“‘laundry 
independence” 


This economical “American” laundry unit has 
solved, once and for all, the laundry problem of 
the Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland. Wearing 
apparel, linens, towels—are washed immaculately, 
ironed perfectly, returned to immediate service. 
And at a cost surprisingly low. 

















The counsel of our experienced engineers will 
be helpful in investigating your laundry problems. 
No obligation, of course—just write and ask us to 
have a representative call. 


This is a part of the modest “American” unit, installed at low cost, 
chich has made laundry service at Hathaway-Brown School a matte» 
of every-day routine. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N. W. 1, England 











An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 








MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 





SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 


| 
| 
| 
| personal use. 
| 
| 


























WHY NOT LET US EQUIP YOUR 
SCHOOL BAND 
With Klein’s All Wool, Individually 


Tailored 
WATERPROOFED 


UNIFORMS 
€ 7D SARY 








SPECIAL 


Made under our own super- 
vision in our own Daylight 
Factory. 





Coat, Trousers & 

WE eee ek aus $16.75 
Cape & Cap..... 7.00 
Blouse & Cap..... 7.25 
Trousers only ..... 5.50 
Of splendid quality, fast 

color fabrics, with inter- 
changeable capes. In any 
color combination § desired. 


Monograms at a slight addi- 
tional cost. 





Every yard of material 
Waterproofed by the famous 
“Anti-Pluie” Process. 








Send for Samples, Prices and 


Measurement Blanks. 


D. Klein & Bro., Inc. 


Makers of good uniforms 
for 75 years 
715-719 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Serve HEALTH 


to your Students 


Quick and economical way to 
make orange juice—the invalu- 
able aid to nature 


HEN the body is growing, it needs 


help. Orange juice is a great aid, 
doctors tell us. They agree that as a 
refreshing drink for students, orange 


juice can’t be equaled 

And there’s no healthful drink that’s 
more palatableandrefreshing. But with 
ordinary methods orange juice is difficult 
to extract. Hand squeezing is wasteful 
and unsanitary. 

The Sunkist (electric) Fruit Juice Extractor is the accepted 
way to get orange juice now. It gets all the orange juice in 
seconds—clean—santtary—economical. 

We sell the Extractor at cost price because it aids our 
fruit business. So you make a tremendous saving when you 
buy a Sunkist Extractor 

Let us send you comple 
at the many advantages this way 


coupon right away 
Sunkist 


Fruit Juice Extractor 





You will be amazed 
Please send in the 


te information. 


offers 


3 Calif. ‘ Without obligation, please send eal 
iHornia full information about your cost price 


Chicago, III. 





| Fruit Growers offer on the (electric) Sunkist Extractor. | 
| Exchange SE cbncr cc ckeuibeawensdeseidantiabnn | 
| Div. L-99 PE 6 ies tii twats csddaswnear sane l 
| 900 N. Franklin St. City...... State 

! 
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{QUMLUAYUODRENOLOOEURAAODUODRELLL ENHNAT ETE 


SEDGWI C K 
DUMB WAITERS 
and ELEVATORS 





UR ADVISORY 
Department, with 
a broad experience of 
37 years, invites inquir- 
ies from Schools and 
Colleges. The Type 
‘“‘FDCG"' Geared 
Automatic Brake ' 
Dumb Waiter is 
suitable for usual 
requirements. Others 
are shown in our New 
Catalog, which will be 
sent upon request. 


most 





Type “F DCG” 


Sedgwick Machine Works 























165 West 15th Street New York = 
Manufacturers of Ash Hoists and Freight Elevators siz 

2:5 

Seam i u iN winnnir 3 iz 
ML mom ta 








CINCINNATI’S FINEST 


One of the Nation’s outstanding || 
hotels embodying every modern 
convenience that so attracts | 
travelers throughout the world. 


"ates: $2.50 and Up 


Hotel Sinton 


CINCINNATI 


JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director 
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GYM 


AND 
LOCKER 
ROOM 
CO-ORDINATED 


In planning a new physical department 
or improving the old it is well to remem- 
ber that gymnasium and locker room 
should be a co-ordinated unit. 


Makers of both gymnasium apparatus 
and steel lockers, our fifty-six years of 
experience is offered without obligation. 


Send for Medart Catalogs 


Medart Gymnasium Apparatus Catalog 
Medart Steel Locker Catalog 
Medart Playground Equipment Catalog 


DART 


yay Manufacturers Since 1873 


Makers of Gymnasium Appa- 






ratus, Playground E quipment, 
Steel Lockers, Steel Cabinets 
and Junior Line for the Home 


Playground. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 
3532 De Kalb St., Saint Louis, Mo. 




















ITCHEL 


Pla ygroun d A pparatu: S 


Schools — Homes Parks 


Mitchell 
The Mitchell Whirl 


just one number i 
line. Send for free cel iamtaue meta: Ole) 
and name of yur stat stributor. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1808 Forest Hom 4 Milwaukee, Wis 


- 


Educational Laboratories 





‘to work of 


the teachers of 
science may be 
unheralded but it 
is the source of 
all future scienti- 
fic progress. 


Modern scienti- 
fic education re- 
quires modern in- 
struments and 
apparatus. 














The Cathedral of Learning 


Such appliances are designed, manufactured and 
supplied directly to Educational Laboratories 


—By— 
SCIENTIFIC 


FISHE COMPANY 


Laboratory Apparatus and Reagents for 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, Biology 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In Canada, Fisher Scientific Co., Ltd., 898 St. James St., Montreal 





ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


Wu a hygienic perfection that 
reflects an understanding of 
schoolroom lighting and ventilation 
needs, Draper Adjustable Window 
Shades stand out as the basis of school 
window shade comparison. Ideal for 
schoolroom use, because specially se- 
lected and processed material makes 
daylight mellow and soothing, thus 
preventing all glare and eyestrain. 
Adjustable—so that ventilation may 
be controlled. 





Built up to a standard—not down Style V. Double 

Roller Shade 
to a price—the finest available raw 
material is used, with excellence of 
workmanship insured by nearly a 
quarter century of manufacturing ex- 
perience. Installed in thousands of 
America’s finest schools, board mem- 
bers prefer the profitable investment 
Draper shades afford. For illustrated 
catalog describing the complete Draper 
line aniboal shades, address Dept. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE 
COMPANY 





. } + : No. 3. Adjustable 
Spiceland Roller Shade 
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USCON 
DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE 
STEEL WINDOWS 


Invented and Developed 
John J. Donovan, Architect, . 1. A. 























A powerful partner 
for this term ’s 
aE contest with dirt 


maaeis | ONCE more school opens. Hundreds of 

feet carry dirt into your buildings, 

tramping it into the floors. Hundreds of 

careless hands leave finger prints and 

| smudges on walls and woodwork. The an- 
| nual battle against dirt begins. 

















When Gelly Grown Gn tndielé- Make sure of an easy victory this term by 


— oe Tor anth opee using Oakite for all your cleaning. With 

The Ideal Window for OFFICE BU : . 

SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and HOSPITALS. this remarkable material floors and desks 
Diffused Daylight. _ are cleaned with a minimum of scrubbing 
peg ee Operates Upper Sash. ...windows quickly washed...walls and 
No Window Poles Required. 

Shades Act as Awnings. woodwork brightened up with scarcely any 
Quality Workmanship. effort. ..and all at very low cost. 
Moderate Cost. 


Complete information, quotations and catalog on reques 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Our nearby Service Man can show you how 
Pacific Coast Plant, Los Angeles 


Pacific Coast Sales and Engineering Offices quick-working, thorough Oakite will lower 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 
The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. expenses and take the drudgery out of your 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


cleaning. You incur no obligation by 
writing to have him call. 





+ 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, 


are located in the leading industrial 
centers of U. S. and Canada 


ry 
? 





Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


St. Mary’s Parochial School, Phoenix, Ariz. vn Fat, 7 
Lescher and Mahoney, Archts. A. F. Wasielewski Co., Contractors. cacunenemmmimeanetid Materials ana Methods 
Truscon Donovan Awning Type Steel Windows, Truscon 
Projected and Circle-Head Steel Windows, Truscon 














Steel Joist Construction 
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from acid waste 






































































lines are Y] 
ty’ destructive, 
dangerous and Z/ 
insanitary; WN 
and such leaks 


are sure to 


\\ 
occur when a 
ordinary drain 
pipe is used 
in the school 
laboratory. 




































Throughout the Nation 


Schools use G&G Ash Removal Equipment 





CHOOL Boards and School Archi- 
tects have found that the sim- 

















in many of the larger cities including 
New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Kan- 
sas City, Baltimore, Seattle, Toledo, 


> 
— 


| 

° . plest and most satisfactory way to | 

Duriron soil dispose of the ash removal problem | 

pipe alone is to provide G&G Ash Removal | 

resists the ni amagliity. deo 
o completely has this equipment \\ 

attack of all justified its use that it is now stand- A 

corrosives, ard equipment with the School Boards / \ 

X 


and provides 
an approved 





nlumbing etc., and is to be found in the schools 
terial of 44 states. 

materia Positive safety is assured by the 

that lasts use of automatic sidewalk doors and 

with the spring guard gates—no unguarded 


| 

cellar opening to endanger the lives | 

of children and adults. Speed enough 
(lifting rate 60 feet a minute for elec- 

tric models) to do the job quickly. 

Economy in operation plus reason- 

able first cost. One man does the work | 

of two, two men the work of 4 or 5 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





building. 










Complete 
catalogue in 
6é Sw eet’ 99 4 
Preprint if 





where old fashioned methods are em- 
ployed. 







oF you want it. | Surely, this equipment deserves 
consideration for your school. Let us 
| help you select the right model. 
The Duriron —— Catalog on request 
ca 
! Company, — GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 





523 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 


_the ) 


Dayton, _— 


(DURIRON] 


FOR ACID SERN\Ce 

















"REG us 


Telescop ic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and pre t201St 
o e 


== 
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WINTER 
FIRE HAZARDS 




























“INTER-TWILL” 


« 
Window Shades Any type of School Building made fire safe { 


with Potters. 


for 


SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 


Specify—“INTER-TWILL” because . . . there 
are more years of service in these window shades. 
It is a TWILL woven fabric of exceptional 
strength. “Inter-twill” shades are washable. 


If total exclusion of light is desired, specify 


Interstate “NOLITE” Shade Cloth. Shadowless 
and light-proof in all colors including light colors Forty-two states now have schools safe in case of fire. 
Flame, heat, gases, smoke, ice and snow cannot deter 



































and white. the safe exit of children and teachers from the second 
, . or third floor of a burning schoolhouse, when a 
Made in the color tone of your choosing POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 
—e which - —— to be we ~—- oo 
cannot happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire 
Interstate Shade Cloth Co. Escapes. There is no danger of crowding, the chil- 
HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY dren becoming frightened into jumping or falling by 
and accident, as is possible with other types. 
The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co., POTTER MFG. CORP. 
Baltimore Maryland 1861 Conway Bldg., CHICAGO 
The only fire escape with Service Records approved 
bu the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
— Ww, 




















There is 

always a 

better way 

than the | 
ordinary ; 
way! 


And the Better Way is the “Alternator” Way 








The Alternator is the most up-to-date and successful Its uses are legion. For lesson recitation . .. for pupils’ 
blackboard equipment a school board can buy .. . for the old exhibitions ... for material to flash on the class... for 
or the new building. This blackboard resembles a large lessons to be saved from day to day. Teachers regard the 
swinging book of slate. It should be placed beside the Alternator as INDISPENSABLE. Write for our amazingly 
teacher’s desk in the front center of the room. low prices and for Catalog No. A-4. 





123 West 8th St. K-M SUP PLY COMPANY Kansas City, M 


oO. 
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For Resilient Tile Floors That Have 
Tile-Tex 


Lasting Beauty — 


oe » hie 
2 

















Sunset Hills School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ingham & Boyd, Architects, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Standard Floor Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Distributor. 


a = -_ — — = —_ 
De nitel Methuen Junior High School, Methuen, Mass.; School Board, 
Architects; Bloom, South & Gurney, Inc., Boston, Distributor. 











GUARANTEED when laid on damp concrete floors, at 


; or below grade, that have not been wa- 
Modern educational standards require terproofed. Warranted not to crack, 


cheerful, comfortable school rooms. curl, warp, loosen or disintegrate. Will 
Consider then, the unusual adaptability not absorb water or dampness. Is ab- 
of TILE-TEX resilient floor tile. solutely slip-proof. Ink or acid will not 
TILE-TEX induces absolute quiet and __ Stain it, and it is easily cleaned. 
is restful to the feet that walk on it. Hundreds of schools are floored with 
What a boon to teachers and pupils! T]_E-TEX. It costs less—lasts longer 
No harsh, grating sounds—none of the = __and can be laid complete in one oper- 
nervous shocks produced by hard, un- ation ... no waiting for drying or set- 
yielding floors. ting. Consult your architect about 
The only resilient tile guaranteed to TILE-TEX and mail the coupon for 
stay down and give satisfaction even our interesting book. 
School Division Chicago Heights, IIl. 
The Tile-Tex Company, Send post paid your book “Floors That Endure” and give name 
School Division of nearest TILE-TEX distributor. 
Chicago Heights, III. 

ED nibh bib oak Akko oad an Rated dake ains otanae 
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N the commercial centers...in the cities and far off corners of the world... in the 





schools of every nation...in fact, wherever human thoughts and deeds are re- 
corded...there you will find the Underwood—the standard of typewriter efficiency. 


The Underwood is known the world over for Regardless of the demands for speed and 
excellence and durability of construction accuracy, the Underwood responds instantly, 
which give a typewriting power more than always maintaining a certain reserve which | 
adequate for the most exacting service. even the world’s fastest typists cannot tap. . 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 


> ne SPER 
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Mechanically Right! 


The strongest arm support—reinforced 
| legs— smooth glider feet — heavier 
: three-piece riveted construction—a real 

saddle seat—unbreakable steel back- 

rests, uniformly postured—cadmium 
rust proofed bolts, ete.—and YET 
ROYALS cost but a few cents more. 





tir Me? a 


THE ROYAL CHAIR 
) ‘AA Lifetime Chair’ 











conncr psn ROYAL METAL 
SAO0KE SHAPED Manufacturing Company 
1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 











CHICAGO 















The Mair’ 
‘Thing in 
Miaintenance 


is 
Shine-All , 


Fog 
a oo 


The One Cleaner for 
Also PAINTED and VARNISHED SURFACES 


Shine-All will clean and polish 
desks, furniture, painted walls, etc., 
just as easily and economically as 
it maintains all types of floors. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 




















or Satisfactory 
Wood Floors 


laid over concrete 





HE Bull 

Dog 
Floor Clip 
at work— 
lower cost 
—faster 
work — 
sounder and 
level floors 
—ELIM- 
INATES 
DRY ROT. 
7 25,000,000 


Furnished 
now in use. 


Gratis 






Complete cost data 

samples, spectfications pa Securely ~~ floors 
other pertinent information p\“r concrete Fe Ball 
gladly furnished. Addrese °F © your pay re 


THE BULL DOG FLOOR CLIP COMPANY 


108 North First Avenue Winterset, Iowa 


15 Warehouse Stocks 135 Distributore 


BULL DOG Floor Clips 


ANCHOR WOOD FLOORS TO CONCRETE 





























42 Saneenei “HIAWATHA” School Bus Body 
Suitable for Mounting on All Standard Chassis 
of 164 to 175 in. Wheelbase Range 
Write for Specifications, Prices and Discounts 


FITZJOHN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Detroit Office 
5-208 General Motors Bldg. 


Muskegon, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Interiors are 
handsome, well lighted, 
lastingly clean 


painted throughout with 





New Woodward High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Architect: M. Ed. Gee, Board of Education, Toledo 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


ISITORS to this new Toledo high school 
be impressed by the beauty of interiors 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. Faculty and 
students enjoy an agreeable light reflected 
without glare. And the school management 
appreciates the practical qualities of this 
handsome paint enamel! 

Without repainting and with only an oc- 
casional washing, Barreled Sunlight remains 
clean, fresh and new looking month after 
month. So flawlessly smooth and non-porous 
is Barreled Sunlight, dirt simply can not 
embed itself. Dust, smudges, finger marks 
are instantly removed with a damp cloth. 
And when a thorough cleaning finally be- 
comes necessary, Barreled Sunlight washes 
like tile without wearing away. 


Guaranteed to remain white longest. 


Barreled 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 











In Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. Drums 
and cans. Easy to tint. For priming, use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. Note coupon 
below. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 47-J Dud- 
ley Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New 
York—Chicago—San Francisco. Distribu- 
tors in all principal cities. 


Barreled Sunlight 
is easily tinted 


Any desired shade may be ob- 
tained by mixing ordinary colors 
in oil with Barreled Sunlight white 
—or by using the handy tubes of 
Barreled Sunlight Tinting Colors, 
now available in two sizes. Quanti- 
ties of five gallons or over tinted 
to order at the factory without 
extra charge 


\ PNY \ Wye Wre;, 
: Barreled 2. 
Sunlight = 








“YY Mli SS 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
47-I Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us your descriptive booklet, and a panel painted with 
Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the finish checked here. 


Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( ) 
Se eee 
RS 4c seen wanes 
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|ASBE STONE) 
GUARANTEED PRODUCT 


TRADE MARK 





ASBESTONE Solves the 
Reflooring Problem 


ECONOMICALLY—PERMANENTLY 


It may be easily laid over either old or new 
underfloors of wood or concrete, making a 
beautiful, durable surface that is fireproot, 
hygienic and easy to tread. 
For the price of the most ordinary flooring 
materials you can use ASBESTONE. The 
first cost is moderate and because of its 
amazing wearing qualities, there is prac- 
tically no upkeep expense. 

May we send you samples 

and descriptive literature? 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER. Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 


309 Madison St. Waukegan, Illinois 
Established 1906 




















Announcing First Edition 





American Educators 


—_— 


A Biographical Directory 
of the 


Living men and women who have done nota- 
ble work for the advancement of education in 
the United States of America. 


Edited by Errie Rivers Parker 


This book will contain interesting personal sketches 
of the leading educators of America. It will be an 
invaluable work of reference for libraries, newspa- 
pers, educational publishers and executives, and all 
= relations with those engaged in educational 
WOrk. 


Publication date, 15 Januery 1930. 
Price, $10.00 
SPECIAL:— Orders for this book will be accepted 


until 15 September 1929, at half-price, $5.00, carriage 
paid, if accompanied by payment in full. 


a 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 
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Your Sick Floor 


No matter how badly worn it may be now—after 
our treatment it will be a better floor than on the 
day you first used it. Every day in various cities 
our crews of floor experts are modernizing old, un- 
sightly floors. We re-surface them with a Marble- 
loid flooring and do not put you to the expense of 
removing the old wood or concrete. The re-surfaced 
floor is decorative, sanitary, easily cleaned, durable, 
fireproof, warm, foot-casy, and inexpensive. 

} Detach and mail coupon for details and samples 
THE MARBLELOID CO. 
241 West 34th St., New York 
“Terrazzo Type,” “Travertine Terrazzo,” ‘‘Marbleized Rub- 
ber Tile,”’ and “Plastic Magnesia” Floorings; also Eastern 
Agents for “‘Tile-Tex”’ resilient floor tile. 








PIN THIS TO LETTERHEAD 








MARBLELOIr) | Send Information about 
F - 


' Marbleloid Floorines 


LOORINGS 


aR, |" 
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IGHTIN G specialties for the stage, campus and 
stadium—footlights, spotlights, scenic effects, for 
school theatricals ... floodlighting units for night 
illumination of athletic events and other outdoor 
school activities. To insure satisfactory lighting 
arrangements, architects and school boards are in- 
vited to submit their plans to our engineers for 
checking. Write for descriptive literature of Klieg] 
lighting specialties, which include: 





Feotlights Panel Pockets Spotlights Color Frames 
Borderlights Stage-floor Pockets Floodlights Gelatine Mediums 
Exit Signs Plugging Boxes Stereopticons Color Globes & Cape 
Dimmers nnectors Sclopticons Lamp Coloring 

Panel Boards Stage Cable Scenic Effects Sundry Supplies 
Wall Pockets Terminal Lugs Color Wheels Outdoor Floodlights 


 KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


TBEATRICAL + DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 50th Street 
NEW YORK,NY. 
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The Assembly Hall of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Palo 
Altg,California,is free from dis- 
turling noises. Acousti-Celotex, 
installed on the coved ceiling 
areas, the two center panels, 
and the flat ceiling surfaces ab- \% 

sorbs echoing sound 
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No disturbing echoes at 
Leland Stanford Jr. 


this magnificent Assembly Hall 
at Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto, California, the 
voice of the lecturer carries clearly 
and distinctly to every listener. 


Reverberations that distort words 
and blur syllables together are elim- 
inated . . . absorbed in ceilings of 
Acousti-Celotex. 


Schools and colleges everywhere 
are refusing to let unnecessary 
noise hamper the concentration of 
their students. In lecture rooms, 
study halls, and laboratories, as 
well as auditoriums, they insure 
less noise and better hearing with 
Acousti-Celotex, the echo-absorb- 


The word 


S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, 


(Reg. U. 


COUSTI 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 


Chicago, Ilinois 


ing fibre tile. In gymnasiums, too, 
they quiet reverberating echoes this 
easy way. 


Acousti-Celotex comes in single, 


finished units that are durable and 
permanent. It is the only acoustical 
material than can be painted and 
repainted, even using lead and oil 
paints, without impairing its 
acoustical effectiveness. And it is 
quickly and easily installed in build- 
ings new or old. 


No remodeling is necessary. For 
the tiles are fastened directly to ex- 
isting walls and ceilings. 


Simply submit your acoustical 
problems to the acoustical engineers 
of The Celotex Company. The ac- 


CELOTEXx 


University 


curacy of their calculations has 
been checked and proved in hun- 
dreds of installations. You will re- 
ceive their advice promptly and 
without further obligation. 


Mail the coupon below for our 
new folder, “Better Study Condi- 
tions in Schools,” giving more in- 
formation about Acousti-Celotex 
for schools. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 

In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 


Montreal 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by ap- 
proved Acousti-Celotex contractors 


PEER EE EE OS ———— = 


Nat. Schools, 9-29 
The Celotex Company, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your interesting new 
folder, “‘Better Study Conditions in Schools.” 





THE AUTOMATIC FEEDING DEVICE 
WHICH SAVES PENCIL WASTE 


Vet eetele tyes 









The 
Self Feed- 
ing Pencil 
Sharpener 


56 K 


The “DANDY’’—“It Feeds Itself’ 


Here is the Pencil Sharpener that eliminates the 
“human equation” in sharpening. The clever auto- 
matic feeding device holds the pencil in exact 
alignment with the deeply cut UNDERCUT Cut- 
ters—it feeds with exactly regulated pressure and 
stops sharpening automatically when the point is 
made. The DANDY saves all pencil waste. 


Ask your Supply House—Catalog on Request. 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., 
Chicago, IIl. 











Weber Waterproof 
Drawing Ink— 


fulfills every class-room demand. It is free- 
flowing, non-corrosive, and dries with a soft 
satin finish—perfect for blue print reproduc- 
tion and most beneficial to the student’s eyes. 
Sold by most good stationers and engineer- 
ing supply stores. 


F. WEBER CO., INC. 
1220 Buttonwood St. Philadelphia 
St. Louis Baltimore 


WEBER 


Drawing Instruments @ Materials 
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Ligua-san, the liquid soap, touches no 
hands but the user’s. The roller towel has long ago been 
banished from the modern school but the germ taden 
bar of soap, passing from hand to hand, belongs as much 
to the dark ages of sanitation. Common colds and re- 
spiratory diseases are most often communicated by the 
hands and liquid soap is the only safe answer. Liqua- 
San is pure, soothing, quick lathering, highly concen- 
trated and cleansing. Dispensers furnished at cost. 


QheHUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Ing. 


L JQUASAN 


liq 
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The School 7 
Library 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 
quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. s# We specialize in the library 
branch of the book business, handling 
library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. 3# Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. 3# Send 
us your next order, large or small, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 





A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
433 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago 
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Ask your Glassware Supply 






House for samples and prices 
of JA Tumblers. All sizes and 
designs. They are guaranteed to 


outlast them all. Clear in color. 


3 | | Glazed edges. Smooth bottoms. 


: Fo,M 
IA 376 HAZELATLASGLASS Co. Quaiiae 


PERFECT BARREL SHAPE 


TUMBLER WHEEBLING.W.VA. 





WORLD’S - LARGEST - TUMBLER - MANUFACTURERS 








BROWNE WINDOWS 
Throughout 














St. Francis Seminary, New Burlington, Ohio 
Kunz & Beck, Architects 


Demonstrate Superior Qualities. Perfect Ven- 
tilation; Maximum Light and Vision; Abso- 
lute Weather Protection; Noiseproof when 
closed; Safety and Economy in cleaning ex- 
terior of glass from inside; Easy Operation; 
Continuous and Lasting Service; No Depre- 
ciation; Fuel Saving and Minimum Mainte- 
nance Costs. 


MADE IN ROLLED STEEL, BRONZE AND ALUMINUM 
ALLOY 


Richey, Browne & Donald, Inc. 


2101 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. City 
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Alexander 4 

uuntr'tim ~  Kayline Commercial Units 
Cleveland, 
Ohio 





Kayline Units in the Alexan- 

der Hamilton Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, is but 
another tribute to these efficient 
commercial units which are suc- 
cessfully lighting the country’s 
leading schools. 
Kayline Units combine all the 
elements of scientific lighting 
with a pleasing appearance that 
enhances each lighted space. 
There are reasons for their uni- 
versal acceptance which you 
should know. Write for the facts. 


THE KAYLINE ©O. 


606 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Lighting Equipment Since 1895 


"Tks complete installation of 


Literature and_ specifica- 
tions covering Kavline 
Units for schools will be 
sent on request. Samples 
may be had for test pur- 
poses and our engineering 
department will gladly ren- 
der service. Without obli- 
gation, of course. 





——- _—_-__—__——_—_—__» 











THE OPENING 
To BETTERHEALTH 





A BETTER WINDOW 
VENTILATOR 


RESH air at all times plays a 

vital part in promoting better 
health and attendance records. Con- 
centration, either for pupils or 
teacher, is impossible in a poorly 
ventilated room. V-W Ventilators 
admit a constant supply of clean, 
fresh air without draft, and stop all 
dirt, rain and snow. Only V-W Ven- 
tilators have the patented ‘“R”- 
shaped vertical louvers. 











TWO MODELS 


1. V-W Removable window venti- 
lator is installed or removed without 
tools. 

2. V-W Built-in ventilator is built 
right into the window sash. 











\. 


THE V-W VENTILATOR CO. 


2893 A. I. U. Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 





































WASHROOMS BECOME LASTINGLY 
CLEAN WITH THIS PERMANENT 
DRYING SERVICE 


the new “SF” 
a 
So” pri 
“Dries Quicker Than a 
Towel” 
















Lasting Sanitation and a Dry- 
ing Service that is faster, more 
thorough, explain why more 
up-to-date schools are installing 
this modern service. 


This new SANI-DRI dries quick- 
er than a towel—Nature’s way 
—evaporation, speeded up. It is 
mischief-proof, and with its 
lasting finish of genuine porce- 









































lain enamel is an attractive ad- 
dition to any washroom. Elim- 
inates unsanitary litter of soiled 
towels. Pays for itself by sav- 
ing 60% to 90% of former towel 
costs. Write for the new book- 
let “12 Points of Perfection.” 


Quiet 


Dependable 
Efficient 











Electrical Division, Dept. 9-G 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, IIl. 
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Classroom 





The quiet and privacy so essential to the un- 


interrupted concentration of student and teacher ~ 


demand the use of Norton Door Closers — 


throughout the school. 


The Norton shuts out noises caused by — 


pupils changing classes, stray passersby and any 
of the million and one distractions that upset 
class routine. 

And Norton-controlled doors never slam or 
bang. Their action is smooth and silent . . . 
through the entire range of their swing. No 
drafts and sudden gusts of air . . . the Norton’s 
pace is even and sure. 

The Norton Door Closer is ndeabtcaly the 
finest for school use. Its mechanism is of an 
exclusive, advanced design that makes it free 
from annoying adjustments. And its sturdy 


construction guarantees untold years of service. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


2900 North Western Ave. Chicago, II]. 


YO 


DOOR 





Privacy Svcd 
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follows them to the schoolroo 


Unit Heater Ventilators bring 
outdoor air indoors — — — but 
without drafts / 


HEN the children return to school it means sudden con- 
finement indoors for an additional six hours every day. 
Six hours less of outdoor air and exercise. 


But Unit Heater-Ventilators will provide them with a class- 
room atmosphere invigoratingly pure, like outdoors on the 
finest day of vacation. 


Open windows let in dust and dangerous drafts—uncontrolled 
volumes of raw air. Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators bring 
in evenly controlled quantities; filter it clean; warm it to pre- 
cisely the right temperature and admit it to the classroom 
SAFELY . . . without the hint of a draft . . . noiselessly! 

If you would like to see interesting pictures of Unit Heater- 
Ventilator installations in buildings old and new, ask for our 
Calalog 361. You may address our nearest Branch Office. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. « Framingham, |Mass. 
Galt, Ontario * Hyde Park, Mass. * Sturtevant, Wis. 


Branch Offices at: Adianta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 





Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; 
Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. <« Canadian Offices at: 
Toronto; Montreal and Galt. “ Canadian Representative : Kipp Kelly, Led., Winnipeg 


— -_ the Sileny 
iurievani Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIReYrd FILTERED CLEANec’d AND TEMPERED 
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150 Pounds renee ( ry A N EF V A | V EF S : 2500 Pounds Pressure 


It is in after years that 
the real economy of 
Crane materials 


manifests itself 


Y 


Again school opens. And in countless 
cities that should be able to support a suf- 
ficient number of splendidly equipped in- 
stitutions, children are trooping back to 
makeshifts . . . to plaster-board huts, and 
half-day schedules due to obsolete and 


dangerous bul Idings or inadequate facilities. 


What is the remedy? There is an obvious 
one. And this is to build for permanence; 
so that future taxes can be expended on 


new buildings, not on repairing old ones. 


In the plumbing and heating depart- 
ments, as an example, school boards should 


select only those materials that will cost a 
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Crane concealed shower No. 43764-A. 


For school gymnasiums and dressing rooms. 




















minimum to install, yet offer every com- 
fort, every convenience, and every meas- 
ure of health protection over a long period 
of time. That cost less to maintain, and 
require fewest replacements. Such fixtures 
can be chosen by making a survey of the 
service that Crane plumbing and heating 
materials are giving in countless schools 


the world over. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, GHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Eighty Cities 
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WITH HOLOPHANE SPECIFICS 






FoR CLASSROOMS 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 344A 


HOLOPHANE CoO.,, Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
HARTFORD —CHATTANOOGA LOS ANGELES BOSTON 











